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The First Piano Quartet is under exclusive long-term contract 
for radio, television, concerts, records, and all branches of the 
music and entertainment fields 


to 
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Three Major 
(Orchestras Make 
Conducting Changes 


EOPOLD STOKOWSKI § and 
+ Dimitri Mitropoulos will be 
the regular conductors of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society in 1949-50, Charles Triller, 
chairman of the board, announced a 
few days ago. Each conductor will 
assume responsibility for approxi- 
mately ten weeks out of the 28-week 
season. Bruno Walter, Leonard Bern- 
stein, and Victor de Sabata have been 
engaged as guest conductors for the 
remaining eight weeks. 
The new appointment gives the or- 
chestra its first regular conductors 


since the precipitate departure of 
Artur Rodzinski, in January, 1947. 
In the two-and-a-half-year interval, 


Mr. Walter has served as musical ad- 
visor, but has been unwilling to ac- 
cept the full conductorship of the or- 


chestra. The present move was made 
after Mr. Walter had notified the 
board of directors that he did not 


wish to continue as musical adviser 
next season. The 108th season of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony will 
open on Oct. 13, 1949, and close on 
April 23, 1950, in Carnegie Hall. 

\s regular conductors, Mr. Sto- 
kowski and Mr. Mitropoulos “will ad- 
vise with the directors on all mat- 
ters concerning musical policies.” The 
board was reported to have selected 
two men because the tasks are too 
arduous to be carried by a single con- 
ductor. Mr. Stokowski and Mr. 
Mitropoulos, it is said, have shown 
ability to co-operate readily with 
each other. 

In order to devote more time to the 
Philharmonic, Mr. Mitropoulos will 
leave his present post as conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony at the 
close of the present season. Antal 
Dorati, present conductor of the Dal- 
las Symphony, will become the con- 


ductor in Minneapolis. As yet, no 
successor to Mr. Dorati has been 
selected by the Dallas board. 

Mr. Mitropoulos made his first 
American appearance with the Bos- 


ton Symphony in 1936, and was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony in 1937. He has 
frequently appeared as guest conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Last summer he served as musical di- 
rector of the Robin Hood Dell con- 
certs in Philadelphia. 





Menuhin Rises in Defense 
Of Wilhelm Furtwéngler 


RoME 
: fe MENUHIN, violinist, said 
in a telegram to the Chicago 
Symphony that he will refuse to play 
with the orchestra until it “makes 
good its word” to engage Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, German conductor. 
may have to deny myself the 
pleasure of playing with the Chicago 
Symphony until this matter is 
straightened out,” he said. 

“Of all the German musicians,” 
Menuhin said, “Furtwangler put up 
the most resistance to the Nazis. He 
kept as many Jews as possible in the 
Berlin Philharmonic. He never went 
on Nazi propaganda trips. He was 
never a menber of the party.” 





January 15, 1949 





The ciosing scene from the Broadway production of Benjamin Britten's The 
Rape of Lucretia, with Emile Renan as Junius, Holger Sorensen as Collatinus, 
Kitty Carlisle as Lucretia, Marguerite Piazza as Lucia, and Vivian Bauer 
as Bianca. The settings for this production were designed by John Piper 


The Rape of Lucretia Given 


First New York Performance 


By Ceci, SMITH 


FTER a year and a half of ex- 
A pectant waiting, New York 

finally became acquainted with 
Benjamin Britten's The Rape of 
Lucretia, on Dec. 29, at the Ziegfeld 
Theater. The first performance in the 
United States of the two-act opera 
took place at the Shubert Theater in 
Chicago, on June 1, 1947, under the 
auspices of Opera Theater; and the 
work was given for a second time in 
Chicago in the course of the follow- 
ing season, by the same organization. 
Meanwhile, Giovanni Cardelli, direc- 
tor of Opera Theater, sought a pro- 


ducer willing to supply the capital 
which would make a New York 
presentation possible. Two or three 


tentative liaisons were broken off in 
process of negotiation; and it was not 
until last spring that Marjorie and 
Sherman Ewing, their pockets heavy 
from the proceeds of the Hartmans’ 
successful revue, Angel in the Wings, 
agreed to share the New York spon- 
sorship with Mr. Cardelli. 

Since they were intent on making 
their production of The Rape of 
Lucretia a demonstration of the ad- 
vantages conferred upon a _ contem- 
porary opera by the employment of 
the best practices of the Broadway 
legitimate theater, Mr. Cardelli and 
the Ewings moved slowly—but, as 
the final event showed, for the most 
part wisely—in picking their cast and 
staff. The choice of a Lucretia was 
the most difficult decision, in view of 
the combined pictorial, histrionic, and 
musical demands of the role. After 
considering and rejecting a variety of 
candidates, they pinned their hopes on 
Kitty Carlisle, whose previous career 
had been limited to lighter forms of 
musical entertainment, with Belva 
Kibler, the original Chicago Lucretia, 
as her alternate for matinee perform- 
ances. Rouben Mamoulian was first 
pencilled in as stage director; but he 


decided to abandon the chore before 
rehearsals began, and Agnes De Mille 


was selected in his place. As con- 
ductor, Paul Breisach was retained 
from the Chicago personnel, which 


was as it should be, since his com- 
mand of the score proved to be alto- 
gether masterly at that time. 


HE story and literary format of 

the Rape of Lucretia were not 
altogether unfamiliar to New York 
theater audiences, even if the music 
was. Ronald Duncan, the author of 
Mr. Britten’s book, drew his text not 
from Livy or Shakespeare, but from 
André Obey’s drama, Le Viol de 
Lucréce, in which New York, in 
1932 (during a brief and not particu- 
larly profitable engagement), saw 
Katharine Cornell as the heroine, in 

(Continued on page 5) 


Furtwan¢ler 
Engagement Stirs 
Anti-Nazi Protests 


CHICAGO 


HE announcement of Wilhelm 
I Furtwangler’s engagement to 

conduct the Chicago Symphony 
during the 1949-50 reported 
in the Jan. 1 issue of MusicaL AMER- 
ICA, evoked angry criticism from a 
number of prominent musical 


season, 


per- 
formers, several of whom have said 
that they will refuse to appear with 
the Chicago orchestra if Mr. Furt 


wangler is allowed to conduct 
Vladimir Horowitz, Artur Rubin- 

stein, Jascha Heifetz, Alexander Brai- 

lowsky, Nathan Milstein, Isaac Stern, 


Gregor Piatigorsky, Lily Pons, and 
André Kostelanetz all notified the 
management of the Chicago Sym 


phony that they will decline to accept 
any engagements that might be of- 
fered, if Mr. Furtwangler is enabled 
to fulfil the contract he is reported to 
have accepted. Eugene Ormandy, 
who has appeared as guest conductor 
this season, said that he would 
not be available for re-engagement if 
his name appears on a list with that 
of the German conductor. No state- 
ment has been made by any of the 
other conductors rumored to have 
been engaged for the 1949-50 Chicago 


also 


season—Rafael Kubelik, Victor de 
Sabata, Fritz Busch, and _ Fritz 
Reiner 

Edward L. Ryerson, president of 


the Chicago Orchestral 
refused to 


his be yard 


Association, 
comment on reports that 
Was endeavoring to with- 
draw its offer to Mr. Furtwaneler. 
Charles L. Adams, vice-president of 
the association, said, “When the time 
is ripe we will make a statement. We 
do not feel the time is ripe at this 


moment.” Mr. Ryerson indicated 
that he had received a number of 
“critical letters” from music lovers. 
but none from artists, before they re- 
leased their statements to the press 

Mr. Rubinstein said, in a telegram 
to the New York Times: “I will not 
collaborate, musically or otherwise, 
with anyone’ who collaborated with 
Hitler, Goring, and Goebbels Had 


(Continued on page 4) 


Musical Questions in Chicago 


By WitiAM LEONARD 
CHICAGO 
HE year 1949 may not prove to 
be the most rewarding artistically 
in local musical history, but it 
should prove one of the most interest- 
ing in a good many seasons. So many 
questions about the city’s future in 
music remain to be answered that their 
mere solution will make news without 
a note being played. 

The final word on the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s conductorial situa- 
tion will not be said for months. The 
most avid reader of dispatches and the 
most eager questioner of the Orches- 
tral Association does not know for 
certain whether Wilhelm Furtwangler 
will be here next season, though at 
last report the prospect looked exceed- 
ingly doubtful. In all probability, the 
orchestra will put in another full sea- 
son under a series of guest conductors, 


with the appointment of a permanent 
director ed until 1950 

The operatic situation reflects more 
optimism without being any more defi 
nite. The New York City Opera Com- 
pany, which gave eighteen perform 
ances at the Opera House last month. 
undoubtedly will be back next autumn, 
but the circumstances of its return are 
still to be settled Mayor Martin J 
Kennelly, honorary chairman of the 
Committee for Opera in Chicago, which 
brought the company here from. the 
New York City Center, with its visit 
financially guaranteed, declared at the 
close of the engagement: “Chicago 
wants opera and appreciates good 
music, as evidenced by the splendid 
attendance of more than 50,000 people 
at the eighteen performances of the 
opera season just closed.” 

Laszlo Halasz, artistic director of 
the company, estimated the average in 

(Continued on page 13) 
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American Festival 
By Boston Symphony 


Works by Cowell, Hansen, Foss, 
Piston, Schuman, Copland, Hill, 
Sowerby, Barber, Harris Played 


30sTON.—The biggest interest in 
town during the holidays has eman- 
ated from the Boston Symphony. 
Always a champion of the American 
composer since his arrival in this 
country in 1924, Serge Koussevitzky 
wanted to give native music a con- 
spicuous position during his 25th and 
last season here. Accordingly, he ar- 
ranged two consecutive programs, 
which he called an American Music 
Festival. 

The first, at 
Dec. 31 
Cowell’s 


No. Pi 


Symphony Hall on 
and Jan. 1, brought Henry 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune 

William Schuman’s American 
Festival Overture; Howard Han- 
son’s new, and only, Piano Concerto, 
with Rudolf Firkusny as_ soloist; 
Lukas Foss’ Recordare; and Walter 
Piston’s Third Symphony. 

Mr. Hanson conducted his own 
Piano Concerto, which received its 
first performance, but few good 
words. It is a thick, meandering 
score that does little for the solo 
pianist, whose part is more integral 
than spectacular. But at least the 
piece is not percussively hammer-and- 
tongs. Mr. Foss was conductor of 
his*Recordare, also a first perform- 
ance. This mournful, halting and 
enigmatic music was begun on the 
day that Mohandas K. Gandki was 
assassinated, but Mr. Foss disclaims 
any idea of presenting a tone- -painting 
of Gandhi's career. It is a score with 


more good intentions than achieved 
excellence. Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducted the other works, and gave 


them the benefit of his usual intense 
interpretative treatment. 

Quite a number of Boston con- 
cert-goers objected vehemently to the 
duty of listening to so much modern 
music—and American, at that—all in 
two weeks, and during the holiday 
season! The second program, which 
actually was better than the first 

apart from Walter Piston’s mas- 
terly Third Symphony —did not 
arouse quite so much grumbling, and 
there were those heard to say during 
the intermission that they were hav- 
ing a pretty good time, after all. 

This second program, on Jan. 7 and 
8, consisted of Leo Sowerby’s new 
Fourth Symphony, given its first per- 
formance; Samuel Barbers’ Violin 
Concerto, with Ruth Posselt at solo- 


ist; the Roy Harris’ Third Sym- 
phony; Edward Bulingame  Hill’s 
Piece for English Horn and Or- 


chestra, with the solo part played by 
that great master of the instrument, 
Louis Speyer; and Aaron Copland’s 
A Lincoln Portrait. For the last- 
named, Wesley Addy was _ the 
speaker. 

Mr. Sowerby’s vigorous and attrac- 
tive Fourth Symphony, in which he 
keeps most of the instruments going 
all the time, reminded me of the late 
Henry F. Gilbert’s waggish remark 
about one of his own compositions. 
“I’ve just taken about two barrels of 
notes out,” smiled the irrepressible 
Henry as he toiled away at revision. 
The Sowerby Symphony could stand 


some pruning, too. The composer 
was present and was cordially re- 
ceived. 


Mr. Barber’s lyrical Violin Con- 
certo, played with vast technical skill 
and loving care by one of the finest 
artists among American violinists, 
made a deep impression. No doubt 
many had forgotten how beautiful a 
score this is, during the nearly seven 
years that had.elapsed since Miss 
Posselt introduced the score here. 
She, Mr. Koussevitzky, and Mr. Bar- 
ber received, collectively, the heartiest 
applause of the afternoon. 

The Harris symphony wears well, 
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and Mr. Hill’s melodic interlude is 
altogether charming, if no more 
than that. I cannot quite understand 


why A Lincoln Portrait was chosen 
to represent Aaron Copland. To my 
mind, his Quiet City, Appalachian 
Spring, and Third Symphony are all 
much superior. But A Lincoln Por- 
trait is effective, and it was well 
done. Mr. Addy gave a_ superla- 
tively eloquent voicing of the words 
of Lincoln. 

All in all, this two-week “festival” 
afforded a great deal of interesting 
music, and in the cases of Piston, 
Barber, Harris and Schuman, some of 
the finest American works that have 
yet been written. Cyrus DuRGIN 


Furtwdngler 


(Continued from page 3) 


Furtwangler been .firm in his demo- 
cratic convictions he would have left 
Germany. Many persons like Thomas 
Mann departed from that country in 
protest against the barbarism of the 
Nazis. Mr. Furtwangler chose to stay 
and chose to perform, believing he 
would be on the side of the victors. 
Now he wants to earn American dol- 
lars and American prestige. 
not merit either.” 

Miss Pons, in a statement released 


through her agent in New York, 
said: “In the beginning it was only 
the veterans who objected. Now, 


artists should also express their views 
strongly. Furtwangler does not be- 
long in this country.” 

Mr. Kostelanetz, also speaking 
though his agent, added: “If the 
Nazis had won the war, Furtwangler 
undoubtedly would be conducting in 
the United States. Under the present 
circumstances, however, I feel that the 
American public and American artists 
should be spared this Nazi culture.” 

Mr. Horowitz said that he was 
willing to forgive the “small fry” who 
had no alternative but to remain in 
Germany, but that Mr. Furtwangler 
was an artist of such international 
prestige that he could have had a ca- 
reer anywhere outside of Germany, 
and that he apparently had ample op- 
portunity to desert Nazism. 


N Clarens, Switzerland, where he 

was vacationing with his family, Mr. 
Furtwangler told a Chicago Tribune 
correspondent: “I received a_ cable- 
gram from Chicago yesterday indicat- 
ing that some difficulties have arisen 
and that a letter of explanation fol- 
lows. I don’t know Rubinstein per- 
sonally, but I knew Horowitz before 
the war and always admired his tal- 
ent. Naturally I cannot comment 
about the cancellation of my contract 
until I am advised that this is under 
consideration. I cannot say now 
whether I would ask any financial set- 
tlement from the Chicago orchestra 
management for breaking the engage- 
ment. That depends on what the cir- 
cumstances are.” 

Pointing out that he had _ been 
cleared by three denazification courts 
in Berlin and Vienna, and by a jury 
of German musicians, Mr. Furt- 
wangler said, “The Interallied Court 
in Berlin acquitted me of all charges 
in June, 1947, and I have a letter of 
exoneration from the United States 
Military Government.” 


Officers Elected 
by Civic Concerts 


At the annual board meeting of 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., held on 
Jan. 12 in New York, officers were 
elected for the coming year. They in- 
clude: Marks Levine, chairman of the 
board and vice-president; O. O. Bot- 
torff, president; D. L. Cornetet, vice- 
president, and Thomas M. Reilly, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


He does ° 


Future of Metropolitan Opera 


Discussed by Board Chairman 


NEW opera house with modern 
A technical and storage facilities 
and a larger seating capacity 
would undoubtedly contribute to an 


easier financial picture, George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the board of the 
Metropolitan Opera _ Association, 


stated, in a discussion of The Metro- 
politan and Its Future, broadcast by 
the ABC network during the third 
intermission of the Metropolitan’s per- 
formance of Mozart’s Le Nozze di 
Figaro, on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 8. 

This building project, and also an 
alternative plan for reconstructing the 
present auditorium, with alterations 
both backstage and out front, along 
with the installation of air-condition- 
ing equipment, are both receiving the 
“serious consideration” of the board, 
Mr. Sloan reported. 

Most of the speech consisted of a 
defense of the Metropolitan’s present 
conceptions of its task and its present 
methods of solving its problems. 
Speaking frankly of the criticism the 
association has received from many 
quarters ever since last August, when 
suspension of the season was threat- 
ened because of high operating costs, 
Mr. Sloan said: “All suggestions were 
carefully considered, especially those 
that had to do with possible reductions 
in the cost of production. Some critics 
say that the Metropolitan spends too 
much money. Others, that we spend 
too little. In any event, in these days 
of high costs for services and mater- 
ials, it is doubtful whether some loss 
can be avoided, without undesirable 
artistic compromise. 


AST autumn a number of news- 
papers carried a proposal that we 
could economize by giving the same 
opera several nights in succession,” he 
said. “Let me explain how imprac- 
tical it would be for the Metropolitan. 
“Many roles are sung by artists 
who have won public acclaim in a 
particular part. The problem here is a 
human one. In grand opera, the roles 
are so exacting that one artist cannot 
sing two nights in succession—not to 
mention three or four. Therefore, for 
the second performance, another artist 
would be obliged to sing the leading 
soprano role—still another leading 
tenor, still another leading baritone. 
And a completely different group of 
artists would sing these roles the 
third night. 

“The Monday night audience would 
be well pleased with the first night 
artists. The Tuesday audience might 
very well be less pleased. Finally, the 
Wednesday audience would probably 
feel offended because it had not been 
given the Monday night choices. 

“Unless we had far larger sums of 
money to spend for the performances, 
Mr. Sloan stated, “it would not be 
possible to have on hand in New York 
at the same time the several leading 
sopranos, tenors, and baritones who 
would be required for the adoption of 
this particular plan. And how about 
the many music lovers who visit New 
York who feel as close to the Metro- 
politan as do New Yorkers, and who 
want variety in opera just as they 
want varitey in Broadway plays? 
What would they think, when here 
for a week of opera, if we produced 
the same work several nights in suc- 
cession ?” 


R. SLOAN expressed his con- 

viction that radio listeners have 
found the general quality of ‘the Met- 
ropolitan’s performance to be one of 
“artistic excellence.” Saying that “it 
is extremely doubtful whether, today, 
there is any better repertory opera 
anywhere in the world than at the 
Metropoiltan,” he continued with a 


discussion of the problems of produc- 
tion. 

“Of course, there are honest differ- 
ences of opinion regarding modern 
day opera production—whether or not, 
for example, an opera singer loses 
artistic effectiveness unless he or she 
is streamlined, a la Gregory Peck or 
Ingrid Bergman; whether or not the 
older operatic classics such as Aida, 
Carmen, or Lohengrin would be im- 
proved by the kind of Broadway thea- 
trical modernization that is occasion- 
ally suggested; or whether our scen- 
ery and costumes are worthy of a 
great opera house.” 

Mr. Sloan maintained that “a bona 
fide opera lover still prefers a magni- 
ficent voice to a magnificent physique.” 
Admitting that the company is “n 
urgent need of funds for the refurbis!i- 
ing of some of our older Metropolitan 
stage sets and the designing and buil:l- 
ing of new ones,” he asserted that 
“the Metropolitan scenery, general y 
speaking, has been designed by the 
outstanding and most famous scenic 
designers in the world.” 


i defense of the Metropolitan’s tra- 
tional methods of production, Mr. 
Sloan said: “Our primary concern 
must continue to be with those who 
really know opera and support it: 
those who believe in its basic pattern; 
those who love opera for what it is, 
not what someone else thinks it should 
be. 

“We must not forget that the great 
majority of opera 
revivals. There are no other produc- 


tions of theatrical art that people will | 


sit through time and time again, sea- 
son after season. Oscar Hammerstein 
II did a splendid job in modernizing 
Bizet’s Carmen in terms of current 
Broadway theatrical standards. It was 
an exciting show and a real contribu- 
tion to the developing American music 
theatre. Even so, is there a single op- 
era fan who would attend more than 
one or two performances of Carmen 
Jones? Herein lies one of the funda- 
mental truths of opera. This is why 
the Metropolitan proceeds with so 
much caution in tampering or experi- 
menting with the great operatic mas- 
terpieces, which, for the opera lover, 
when well sung, are as fresh and in- 
spiring today as when they were writ- 
ten. 

“The Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan has every reason to be- 
lieve that, artistically, our manage- 
ment continues to face in the right 
direction. We play to practically capa- 
city audiences whether in New York 
or on tour. And the millions who lis- 
ten in Saturday afternoons choose 
these opera broadcasts as one of their 
most cherished artistic experiences.” 

\ subsidy by the government does 
not appeal to Mr. Sloan as the proper 
solution for the Metropolitan’s finan- 
cial difficulties. He explained: “Our 
board is naturally concerned with the 
financial problems of this great opera 
company. Most or all of the fine opera 
companies in Europe are subsidized by 
the state or the community. We may 
come to that in the end. But I per- 
sonally believe that it is more fitting 
that our institutions of culture such as 
the Metropolitan Opera and our great 
symphonic orchestras should be sup- 
ported by the people themselves—and 
especially by those who love good 
music and who want to see its intel- 
lectual and spiritual influence spread 
over these United States and Canada 
and throughout the world.” 

The address was brought to the 
audience in the opera house over 


loud-speakers installed in the audi- 
torium. 
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Rape of Lucretia Staged in New York 


(Continued from page 3) 

an English adaptation by Thornton 
Wilder, given under the title, Lucrece. 
The story, told in four scenes in Mr. 
Duncan’s libretto, concerns the desire 
of the Etruscan prince Tarquinius, a 
Roman ruler by force of conquest, for 
Lucretia, celebrated as the only de- 
pendably chaste wife in all Rome; his 
entry into her house in the absence 
of her husband, Collatinus; his rav- 
ishment of her; and Lucretia’s re- 
morse and suicide in the presence of 
her returned husband. 

Although the depiction of an act of 
rape on the stage, no matter how fully 
sanctioned by classic tradition and 
legend, can hardly fail to create 
sensational overtones, it is not the 
main purpose of The Rape of Lucretia 
to be shocking. Mr. Duncan and Mr. 
Britten conceived the work as a moral 
homily, with a strong religious colora- 
tion. The action is framed between 
two spectators, or commentators, 
known as the Male Chorus and the 
Female Chorus, whose detached but 
compassionate observations at the be- 
ginning and at the end impart to the 
audience the elevated frame of mind 
in which the lurid tale is to be 
watched. 

Brooks Atkinson, in the New York 
Times, called the Wilder-Obey Lu- 
crece a “polite commencement study,” 
because of its lack of warmth and 
human insight. Whatever may be its 
faults, Mr. Duncan’s libretto is not 
subject to this criticism. Both the 
librettist and the composer have given 
themselves over, with warm enthusi- 
asm, to a mood of religious revivalism 
which is both neo-Puritain in its 
duress and neo-Catholic in its doctrin- 
aire, yet mystical, insistence upon the 
edification we are expected to draw 
from the story. At the outset, the 
Female Chorus indicates the orienta- 
tion of the work: “We'll view these 
human passions and these years 
through eyes that once have wept with 
Christ’s own tears.” After Lucretia 
has atoned for her sin by destroying 
herself, the Female Chorus asks: “Is 
it all? Is all this suffering and pain, 
is this in vain?” To these questions, 
the Male Chorus answers: “It is not 
all. For now He bears our sin 
and does not fall, and He carrying all 
turns round stoned, with doubt and 
then forgives us all... . In his passion 
is our hope. Jesus Christ, Saviour, 
He is all, He is all!” 

O the New 


York newspaper 


critics, many of whom considered 
the libretto of The Rape of Lucretia 
rambling and indirect, the religious 
and ethical implications of the work 
were clearly a matter of no concern, 





Kitty Carlisle, Vivian Bauer, and 
Adelaide Bishop in a scene from the 
second act of The Rape of Lucretia 
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THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 


Opera in two acts. Music by Ben- 
jamin Britten. Libretto by Ronald 
Duncan. Presented by Marjorie and 
Sherman Ewing and Giovanni Car- 
delli, in the Ziegfeld Theater, Dec. 


29, 1948: 
THE CAST 


The Male Chorus...... Edward. Kane 
The Female Chorus....Brenda Lewis 


Collatinus ........... Holger Sorensen 
I Gincsedesesadecene Emile Renan 
ED cinivoscvuccace George Tozzi 
EY best vasencceds Kitty Carlisle 
OS | errr Vivian Bauer 
RN Seccsne devas Marguerite Piazza 


Roman Woman...... Lidija Franklin 
Two Etruscan Soldiers, 
Kazimir Kokic, Lucas Hoving 


Ee eae Robert Pagent 
Roman Youth...... Stanley Simmons 
A Prostitute........... Bunty Kelley 


Conductor, Paul Breisach 
Stage Director, Agnes De Mille 
Settings by John Piper 
Vocal Director, John Daggett Howell 











since they hardly spoke of them. From 
the viewpoint of the large theater and 
opera public, the reviewers may per- 
haps have been right to overlook this 
central sphere of interest, though it 
does seem to me that a composer of 
Mr. Britten’s established stature has a 
right to suppose that we will all make 
some nominal attempt to find out what 
he was trying to accomplish. 

Be this as it may, the purely 
theatrical aspects of the libretto are, 
admittedly, somewhat problematical. 
The function of the two members of 
the Chorus is difficult to follow, since 
their focus is constantly shifting. As 
the story progresses, they are swept 
into it more and more, at first pro- 
viding a substitute for dialogue while 
the principals follow through in dumb 
show; and finally, they move clear 
away from their posts at the two 
sides of the proscenium, to take a 
direct part in the action on the stage 
itself. 

With the dynamic movement of the 
plot largely controlled by the Chorus, 
the actors seem more or less like 
puppets, half the time or more. When 
they are permitted to sing their own 
lines, they come to life rather abrupt- 


ly, lurching out of the stylized 
pantomime provided by Miss De 
Mille, into the naturalistic gesture 


and movement which constitute the 
usual style of operatic action, as we 
are accustomed to see it. The use of 
mixed genres in telling the story 
achieves a disunified result which 
might be paralleled if Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Le Coq d’Or were done partly 
with traditional singing-acting and 
partly in dance-pantomime. 


ISS DE MILLE tackled the 
problems set by the book and 
music of The Rape of Lucretia with 
considerable freshness of approach. 
Until the climactic rape scene (Act 
II, Scene 1), much of the action 
moved fluently, and the passages of 
pantomime were unforced, and not too 
seriously cluttered up with external 
Romanisms or with capsule ballets 
depicting the oppression of the Roman 
populace by the Etruscans—though I, 
for one, could have done without the 
latter. But at the crisis of the play, 
the movement Miss De Mille imposed 
upon Miss Carlisle and George Tozzi, 
the Tarquinius, seemed contrived in 
the extreme, and bloodless and sterile. 
Probably no couple ever before posed, 
writhed, and measured floor space so 
painstakingly in the midst of a pas- 
sionate situation. Once this crucial 
passage was over, the performance 
again became, and remained, quite 
convincing. 

Mr. Britten’s score is an immense 
advance over his earlier opera, Peter 
Grimes, in its economy of means and 
richness of idiom. With an orchestra 
of only twelve, Mr. Britten makes 


every instrument count in the dra- 
matic and textural pattern; against 
this clear and apposite instrumenta- 
tion, he sets singers’ parts that are, 
when occasion requires, truly vocal in 
melodic line, despite unorthodox skips 
and progressions. The influences on 
the music are varied—Stravinsky and 
Gregorian chant are both recogniz- 
able—and the treatment of the vocal 
parts ranges from florid coloratura at 
one extreme to spoken dialogue, 
underscored by percussive orchestral 
pulsations, at the other. Despite its « 
disparate elements, The Rape _ of 
Lucretia has one whole shape and 
makes one whole effect; its parts are 
complementary rather than merely 
successive. Though it is by no means 
without defects of prosody and mis- 
calculations of timing, the opera is a 
distinguished work, and an important 
addition to the repertory of the cur- 
rent lyric theater. 


HE strongest member of the first- 

night cast was Mr. Tozzi, whose 
Tarquinius was superbly sung, and 
characterized with real virility. 
Brenda Lewis handled the long and 
taxing assignment of the Female 
Chorus with tonal beauty and artistic 
distinction, and Edward Kane ac- 
counted for the Male Chorus capably, 
except that his diction was not al- 
ways clear. Miss Carlisle lacked 
spontaneity in her acting, which 
seemed memorized; and she sang with 
little expressiveness. She looked 
handsome, but seemed out of her ele- 
ment.. Marguerite Piazza sang the 
frivolous music of Lucia, Lucretia’s 
maid, fairly deftly, and Vivian Bauer 
made a sympathetic figure as Bianca, 
Lucretia’s nurse. 

The settings designed by John 
Piper for the original English pro- 
duction were imported for the occa- 
sion. Conceived in terms of poetic 
literalism, they were a perfect coun- 
terpart for Mr. Duncan's © story, 
though rather too grand in scale for 
an opera conceived in chamber pro- 
portions. 


Second-Night Cast 
By James HINTON, Jr. 
N the second New York perform- 
ance of Benjamin Britten's The 


Rape of Lucretia, alternate singers 


took over six roles from their col- 
leagues who had sung on opening 
night. Donald Clarke and Patricia 


Neway assumed the roles of the Male 


Chorus and the Female Chorus; Ed- 
win Steffe was the Collatinus; An- 
drew Gainey, the Tarquinius; Eunice 


Alberts, the Bianca; and Adelaide 
3ishop, the Lucia. 





Edward Kane and Brenda Lewis as the 
Male Chorus and the Female Chorus 


in Britten's The Rape of Lucretia 
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Benjamin Britten, 


whose The Rape 


of Lucretia received its Broadway 
premiere; as sketched by B. F. Dolbin 


The most impressive of the new- 
comers were Miss Bishop and Mr. 
Steffe. It is difficult to imagine any- 
one singing the intricate coloratura 
music of Lucia with more deft assur- 
ance than Miss Bishop; and she made 
a charming figure on the stage. Miss 
De Mille’s direction seemed to have 
taken better on her than on any other 
member of the cast, and even when 
she was called upon to engage in 
movements that were patently absurd 
in any but a modern-dance context 
(for instance, her gnat-catching ges- 
tures as she flew to open the door to 
Tarquinius’ portentous knocking) she 
was always poised and believable. 

Mr. Steffe made a good deal of the 
rather non-vocal part of Collatinus; 
he intoned his lines extremely well, 
and achieved the distinction of being 
the only member of the cast to create 
a really three-dimensional stagé por- 
trait. Collatinus is not a complicated 
character, nor did Mr. Steffe try to 
make him one; but by acting with 
simple dignity and compassion he pro- 
jected a whole, sympathetic human 
being—a middle-aged Roman military 
man, professional in his approach to 
his duties and very deeply in love with 
his wife. Mr. Clarke gave a solid, 
dignified account of the Male Chorus. 
Miss Neway sang the music of the 
Female Chorus with a large, vibrant 
voice that tended to lose its focus at 
the top. Both singers exhibited gener- 
ally good diction, although Miss Ne- 
way occasionally failed to her 
phrases much accent. 

Andrew Gainey’s Tarquinius was 
not quite out of the top drawer. In 
the first act he sang loudly and, in 
the main, accurately; but in the rape 
scene he got bogged down some- 
where between the vocal line and Miss 
De Mille’s choreography, and his 
characterization lost point. His per- 
formance as a whole was bluff and 
virile in a coarse way, but it seldom 
involved the audience emotionally. 
Miss Alberts was competent and col- 
orless as Bianca. 

On the whole, The Rape of Lu- 
cretia has, in varying degrees, most 
of the elements that go to make a 
good theater piece; but the integra- 
tion of these elements was not suffi- 
cient to make it completely effective. 
On the basis of a single hearing, it 
would be unfair to assign exclusive re- 
sponsibility for these shortcomings to 
the work, to its producers, or to its 
performers; but aside from any short- 
comings of the current representa- 
tion, the opera itself seemed to be sig- 
nificantly lacking. 

Granted that The Rape of Lucretia 
is cast in the form of a sermon, with 
its pagan theme given a Christian 
context for the purpose of moralizing 
upon it; granted that the characters 
are types who act in order that their 
actions may be commented on by the 
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Curtis Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA 
HE Curtis Institute of Music, 
which was founded by Mary 


Louise Curtis Bok on April 18, 
1924, celebrated its 25th anniversary 
on Jan. 5 and 6, with two gala per- 
formances in the Academy of Music. 
The first program was offered by the 
school orchestra, amplified by 31 Cur- 
tis alumni who are now members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 
group of a hundred players, under 
Alexander Hilsberg, regular conduc- 
tor of the Curtis Institute orchestra, 
devoted itseli—after dispatching Ber- 
lioz’s Roman Carnival Overture as a 
curtain-raiser—to the Second Sym- 
phony of Samuel Barber, one of the 
school’s notable graduates, and a 
former member of the faculty; and 
the Brahms Double Concerto, with 
Efrem Zimbalist, director of the 
school, and Gregor Piatigorsky, head 
of the cello department, as soloists. 

The second evening was a triple 
operatic bill, winding up with Amelia 
Goes to the Ball, which was given its 
world premiere at the Curtis Institute 
in 1937. Its composer, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, is a graduate of the school, 
and is the present head of the compo- 
sition department. What must have 
been a feverish search for a com- 
panion piece of a tragic character 
ended in the decision to revive Franco 
Leoni’s one-act melodrama of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown in 1905, L’Ora- 
colo, with another Curtis graduate, 
Frank Guarrera, now a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera, in the focal 
baritone role of Chim-Fen. The 
Leoni and Menotti works were sepa- 
rated by the Letter Scene from 
Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin, evi- 
dently presented in order to display 
the promising voices of two students 
—Theresa Green, as Tatjana, and 
Louise Parker, as Filipjevna. Mr. 
Zimbalist conducted the entire pro- 
gram, and John Wolmut was stage 
director. After the opera, a party 
for faculty, students, and alumni 
brought back to Philadelphia such 
well known graduates as Rose Bamp- 


ton, with her husband, Wilfred Pel- 
letier ; Conrad Thibault; Gary Graff- 
man; Sylvia Zaremba; and Jacob 
Lateiner. 


R. BARBER’S Second Sym- 
phony, which has been played 
very little, won an impressive success. 
The first of its three movements is 
tightly and effectively constructed, 
using three main formative ideas, 
which are superposed upon one an- 
other with great power both at the 
climax of the development and at the 
end of the coda. The second move- 
ment is a grateful example of the 
long-lined, uninterrupted lyricism of 
which Mr. Barber, at his best, is one 
of our most assured masters. The 
finale, which depends rather too much 
on the impetus of reiterated rhythmic 
figurations, seemed to me to be less 
commanding, but it is built up with 
enough rhetorical flair to keep the 
whole work from losing its intensity. 
The symphony was quite well 
played, despite a sense of effort in the 
brass, and some queasy intonation in 
high, exposed passages for the first 
violins. Mr. Hilsberg, an admirable 
conductor, obviously knew how he 
wanted the score to sound; his con- 
ception of it was cohesive, and his 
tempi were well selected and in- 
tegrated. The Berlioz overture went 
brilliantly. The Brahms concerto, of 
course, enjoyed the collaboration of 
two artists incapable of playing other 
than supremely well. Mr. Piatigor- 
sky, in particular, provided a sample 
of his ruost seraphic tone in the slow 
movement. 

L’Oracolo, we can only assume, was 
chosen in sheer extremity, because of 
the need to find a vehicle for Mr. 
Guarrera’s homecoming. Had _ the 
young baritone demonstrated any of 
the theatrical instinct such artists as 
Antonio Scotti and Vanni-Marcoux 
brought to it a generation ago, the 
creaking old piece might perhaps 
have come to life. But he did not and 
it did not; nor was its verism helped 
by the drab black curtains and skimpy 


bits of lath which failed to suggest a 
San Francisco street outside an 
opium den. Let us draw these black 
curtains across the whole memory of 
the inadequate singing and lifeless 
stage direction of this outmoded 
opera, and let us blot out all recol- 
lection of its tiresome, meretricious 
score, which could scarcely have done 
less to establish a festival mood. 

With the Letter Scene, the evening 
brightened, even though the student 
singers showed more promise than ful- 
fillment. Then the bubbling Amelia 
Goes to the Ball came along, to make 
life happy. The setting was giddy, and 
so was the action—for Mr. Menotti 
had seemingly put an unofficial hand 
in, since the business closely resembled 
that of his own City Center production. 
David Lloyd, another returning alum- 
nus, sang and acted the role of Amelia’s 
lover excellently, and the other mem- 
bers of the cast, whether students or 
professionals, at least caught the spirit 
of the romp, though good singing was 
certainly at a premium. 


HROUGHOUT its 

Curtis Institute 
that its purpose is “to hand down 
through contemporary masters the 
great traditions of the past, and to 
teach students to build on this heri- 
tage.” To help the school—endowed 
by Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok and 
named for her father, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis—an advisory council was 
named at the outset, in 1924, consist- 
ing of Felix Adler, Edward Bok, 
Cyrus Curtis, Walter Fischer, Carl 
Flesch, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Josef 
Hofmann, Willem Mengelberg, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Leopold Stokowski, 
Ernest Urchs, and Edward Ziegler. 
The director for the first year was 
Johan Grolle. He was succeeded, for 
two years, by William E. Walter. In 
1927, Josef Hofmann was named to the 
directorship, a post he held until his 
retirement in 1938. After a year’s 
interim, Randall Thompson became 
director in 1939, to remain until 1941. 
In the latter year, the present director, 


25 years the 
has maintained 





Efrem Zimbalist 


Efrem Zimbalist, was appointed. 
Among the members of the distin 
guished original faculty were Mr. Hof- 
mann, Mme. Sembrich, Mr. Stokowski 
(who conducted the school orchestra) 
Mr. Flesch, Rosario Scalero, Isabell 
Vengerova (who is still a member o 


the staff), Carlos Salzedo, Michae 
Press, Horace Britt, and Miche 
Penha. In subsequent years, many 


other celebrated musicians served the 
school. The list of conductors has 
included Artur Rodzinski, Emil Mly- 
narski, Fritz Reiner, and the present 
orchestra director, Alexander Hils 
berg. The cello department has been 
headed by Felix Salmond, the late 
Emanual Feuermann, and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. Among the vocal teach- 
ers have been Elisabeth Schumann, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Queena Mario, 
and Richard Bonelli. Rudolf Serkin 
has taught piano at the school since 
1939. Two important composition 
teachers have been Curtis graduates, 
Samuel Barber and Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti. Other noteworthy faculty mem- 
bers have been Leopold Auer, William 
Primrose, Louis Bailly, Ivan Gala- 
mian, and Mieczyslaw Horszowski. 
CEcIL SMITH 








American Musicologists Hold 


14th Annual Meeting in Chicago 


CHICAGO 
HE fourteenth annual meeting 
of the American Musicological 
Society took place at the Stevens 
Hotel, from Dec. 27 to 29, in con- 
junction with the meetings of the 
Music Teachers National Association 
and other affiliated groups. Research 
papers were read by twelve members 
of the society, in the course of sev- 
eral daytime sessions, and an evening 
concert was presented for the special 
benefit of AMS members by the Col- 
legium Musicum of the University of 
Chicago, directed by Siegmund Le- 
varie. Several joint meetings were 
also held with the Music Library As- 
sociation and the MTNA. 

In its single business meeting, the 
society voted to make extensive 
changes in the constitution, opening 
its membership to a wider constitu- 
ency, and elected the following new 
officers: Curt Sachs, president; Gus- 
tave Reese, vice-president ; and How- 
ard Mitchell, secretary. Paul Henry 
Lang continues to serve as a vice- 
president, and Raymond Kendall as 
treasurer. 

In the most lively session of the 
series, Richard French, Richard Hill, 
and Curt Sachs dealt with various 
aspects of historical musicology in a 
manner so provocative that the sub- 
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sequent discussion led to heated 
charges and rebuttals by scholars who 
are seldom seen in so pugnacious a 
mood. Mr. Sachs deplored the failure 
of American authors to produce 
music histories containing broad syn- 
theses of musical style in relation to 
general culture and the other arts. 
Most music historians, he asserted, 
feel obliged to choose between writing 
down to what they suppose to be the 
level of the general public, and writ- 
ing in a highly technical manner suit- 
able only for their colleagues. Urging 
a middle ground, Mr. Sachs proposed 
as a goal the production of more hu- 
manistic books, with less technical de- 
tail, but with a sense of proportion 
in evaluating the place music has oc- 
cupied in civilization generally. As 
models, drawn from the historiogra- 
phy of the space-arts, he named 
Burckhardt’s The Civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy, and Wo6lfflin’s 
Renaissance und Barock. 

Discussing the fallibility of music 
historians, Mr. Hill pointed out that 
their errors are due to ignorance, to 
misunderstanding, or to personal limi- 
tations. He used as an illustration the 
common belief that Schubert created 
the lied. The German lied from 
1800 to 1815 has not been thoroughly 
investigated, he asserted; if the 


lieder of such kleine Meister as Har- 
ter, Reichardt, and Himmel were bet- 
ter known to music historians, Schu- 
bert would not be considered an in- 
novator in this field. 


R. FRENCH considered the dif- 
ferent attitudes involved in the 
use of the declarative, interrogative, 
and imperative moods. Urging greater 
use of the interrogative in teaching, 
he asserted that education begins only 
when students adopt an attitude of 
inquiry. Asking the question, “What 
is music history?”, the speaker 
pointed out that the term means 
widely different things to the choral 
conductor, the appreciation teacher, 
and the orchestral conductor, accord- 
ing to their particular professional 
orientation and individual curiosity. 
Matters with contemporary paral- 
lels were discussed by Michael Wine- 
sanker, of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, in Musico-Dramatic Criticism of 
English Comic Opera, 1750-1800. 
Two types of criticism were practiced 
in London in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, he found. General reviews, in 
non-technical language, usually writ- 


ten by the staff drama critics, ap- 
peared in the daily newspapers. 
Three monthly magazines which 
flourished from 1784 to 1800, how- 
ever, contained serious, technical 
analyses, based upon study of the 


printed score as well as upon actual 
performance. These reviews pro- 
ceeded in orderly fashion from over- 
ture to finale, giving almost a bar- 
by-bar description. Vocal numbers 
were judged on such points as proper 


setting of the words, musical gram- 
mar, and general suitability. 

In a discussion of Gustav Mahler’s 
Impact on the Crisis of Tonality, 
Hans Tischler contended that Mah- 
ler anticipated such contemporary 
harmonic practices as polytonality and 
pandiatonicism. He divided Mah- 
ler’s works into three periods: In the 
first, culminating in the Fourth Sym- 
phony, one of the striking features 
was the use of “dramatic key sym- 
bolism.” Expressionism developed in 
the second period, between 1900 and 
1908. In the last period, polychordal 
texture, dissonant counterpoint, ex- 
treme chromaticism approaching poly- 
tonality, and the use of chords built 
up in fourths foretold the harmonic 
developments of later composers. 


HE relationships between the 

study of music history and the 
fields of acoustics, sociology, and the 
arts of sculpture and architecture 
were taken up in three other papers. 
Arnold Small, of the United States 
Navy Electronics Laboratory, San 
Diego, Cal., suggested that new de- 
velopments in physical acoustics are 
bringing with them fresh concepts of 
the psychology of hearing. In a paper 
entitled The Partnership of Music 
and Modern Acoustics, he called for 
a more realistic approach to the 
teaching of ear-training, and predicted 
the use of new materials for build- 
ing instruments and of new designs 
for the architectural control of 
sound. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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MTNA Holds Annual Meeting in Chicago 


By Ceci. SMITH 


CHICAGO 
HE scale and range of music 
T caching in the United States were 
demonstrated impressively in Chi- 
cago during the week between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, as 1,800 mem- 
bers of the Music Teachers National 
Association and eight related organ- 
jzations attended the 73rd annual meet- 
ing of MTNA, as well as conferences 
limited to the membership of the 
smaller societies. Virtually the entire 
second and third floors of the huge 
Stevens hotel, headquarters for the 
meeting, were devoted to musical in- 
terests for six days—from Monday 
morning, Dec. 27, when the Commis- 
sion on Curricula of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music initiated 
the week’s unbroken round of activi- 
ties, until the late afternoon of the 
evening of January 1, when the Wal- 
den String Quartet played a program 
of contemporary American chamber 
music for the straggling remnant of 
visitors who had not yet returned to 
their homes in preparation for their 
teaching duties on the following Mon- 
day. 

The growth in the scope and value 
of the MTNA meetings has been re- 
markable in the last few years. Five 
years ago, the organization was hardly 
more than an insular group of private 
music teachers who gathered to dis- 
cuss their problems of development, or 
even survival, in a field increasingly 
dominated by the expanding public- 
school music system. Since then, how- 
ever, the MTNA has seen with in- 
creasing clarity the need for an ex- 
change of opinion, experience, and 
knowledge among teachers in every 
area of private teaching, both individ- 
ual and institutional. The interests of 
public-school music teachers are ab- 
sorbed by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, a larger but con- 
siderably less diversified gathering. 

To strengthen its intellectual base 
and widen its purview, the MTNA a 
few seasons ago asked the National 
Association of Schools of Music and 





At an MTNA session on college music: 


University (left); 


Scott Goldthwaite, University of Chicago. 


Standing—Arlan S. Coolidge, Brown 
Seated, left to 


right—Henry Woodward, Carleton College; Frederick Sternfeld, Dartmouth 


College; Archibald T. Davison, 
Holyoke College, 


the American Musicological Society 
to arrange its conferences at the time 
and place of the MTNA meetings each 
year. By spreading its sheltering 
wing over these smaller but highly 
significant groups, the MTNA brought 
the studio teachers who formerly con- 
stituted its almost exclusive constitu- 
ency into rapport with the conserva- 
tories and professional schools repre- 
sented in NASM, and began to benefit 
from the high standards of scholarship 
and taste upheld by the musicologists. 
The cultural level of the annual meet- 
ings was further raised by the insti- 
tuting of conferences in the field of 
college music, attended, in the spirit 
of the utmost co-operativeness, by fac- 
ulty members of both famous and ob- 
scure institutions—from Harvard Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago 


Music Librarians in Chicago 


Cuicaco.—The Music Library As- 
sociation held its annual midwinter 
meetings on Dec. 29 and 30, at the 
Stevens Hotel. Meeting for the first 
time in its history with three other 
national musical organizations, the 
American Musicological Society, the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
and the National Association of 
Schools of Music, its sessions were en- 
thusiastically attended. New officers 
elected for the coming year were: 
Vice-president, Gretta Smith, of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore ; 
treasurer, Mary R. Rogers, of the 
Library of Congress; and Anna Har- 
riet Heyer, of Fort Worth, Texas. 
Scott Goldthwaite, of the University 
of Chicago, continues as president. 

Among current projects discussed 
at the meetings were three publica- 
tions, in various stages of completion, 
and all planned for appearance with- 
in the coming year. Helen Joy Sleep- 
er, of Wellesley College, described 
her completed Checklist of Thematic 
Indices, compiled with the aid of an 
MLA committee. Jessica Fredricks, 
of the San Francisco Public Library, 
passed around a preliminary version 
of her annotated directory of current 
British and American music _peri- 
odicals, which is planned for publica- 
tion in the March issue of MLA’s 
quarterly journal, Notes. Final pre- 
publication revisions of MLA’s Code 
ior Cataloging Music and Phonograph 
ecords were discussed. 

In addition to discussions of busi- 
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ness agenda, notable events included 
talks by Luther Evans, Librarian of 
Congress; Felix Borowski, music 
critic of the Chicago Sun-Times; and 
Walter Rubsamen, professor of musi- 
cology at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Mr. Evans spoke 
extemporaneously about the new 
United States Book Exchange, Inc., 
explaining its purposes and outlining 
its potentialities as a medium for 
overcoming acquisition difficulties 
which have arisen in recent years be- 
tween American libraries and many 
foreign libraries. In speaking of the 
usefulness of a good music library to 
the music critic and program annota- 
tor, Mr. Borowski pointed out the 
value of memoirs as sources for inter- 
esting, if sometimes colored, informa- 
tion; of musical periodicals for in- 
formation on little known subjects; 
and of the frequent undependability 
of many well known biographies and 
autobiographies, which in many cases 
deify their subjects. The tragi-comic 
aspect of research in Italian libraries 
was the subject of Mr. Rubsame: ‘s 
talk, in which he told of the difficul- 
ties he encountered last year, while 
on a Guggenheim fellowship in Italy. 
Willing librarians with few funds or 
facilities, and suspicious librarians and 
officials with their armor of Italian 
red tape, frequently made his efforts 
to obtain help in unearthing materials 
for study very difficult. 


FRANK C. CAMPBELL 


Harvard University; 
and Roy D. Welch, Princeton University, who presided 


Ruth Douglass, Mount 


to the small colleges of the Middle 
West, Far West, and South. 

This year the MTNA meeting was 
enlarged by the addition of six 
more groups. The members of the 
American Library Association found 
it profitable to establish contact with 
the academic and non-academic col- 
leagues for whom it is their function 
to provide library facilities. Three 
associations devoted to specialized 
technical disciplines were also present 
—the National Association of Schools 
of Singing, the American String 
Teachers Association, and the Ac- 
cordion Teachers Guild. The Na- 
tional Association for Opera, repre- 
senting a growing number of the 220 
secondary opera companies in the 
United States, and the Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia, were also on hand for the 
first time. Moreover, informal meet- 
ings were held during the conference 
week by such clubs, fraternities, and 
sororities as the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, Sigma Alpha Iota, 


Mu Phi Epsilon, Delta Omicron, and 
Phi Beta. 
For the advance planning and 


smooth operation of the physical as- 
pects of the recent convention, the 


MTNA and its sister groups are in- 
debted to an efficient and hospitable 
band of Chicago musicians, headed by 
John J. Hattstaedt, president of the 
American Conservatory. His col- 
leagues in the local committee were 
Arthur Becker, dean of the De Paul 
University school of music; Edgar 
3razelton, of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory of Music; Rossetter Cole, of the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music; Joseph 
Creanza, dean of the music school of 
Roosevelt College; Richard De Young, 
representing Chicago's singing teach- 
ers; Walter A. Erley, of the Sherwood 
Music School; Scott Goldthwaite, act- 
ing chairman of the department of 
music of the University of Chicago; 
Dr. Helen Howe, director of music in 
the Chicago public George 
Kuyper, manager of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Walter L. Larsen, 
in charge of music in the Chicago” 
Park District; Charles E. Lutton, of 
the Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency; 
George McClay, of Northwestern Uni- 


schoc Is ’ 


versity; Hans Rosenwald, dean of the 
Chicago Musical College; and Peter 
Stam, Jr., of Wheaton College. Esther 
Goetz Gilliland was chairman of the 


banquet committee, and Lela Hanmer 
of the hospitality committee. 


HE high point of the week was 

the banquet, on Dec. 30, in the 
grand ballroom of the Stevens Hotel, 
a joint celebration by members of 
MTNA and five of its convention affil- 
iates. (No doubt members of the 
opera and accordion societies were 
present, but their share in the occasion 
was unofficial.) With Raymond Ken- 
dall of the University of Southern 
California, president of the MTNA, 
in charge, and Rudolph Ganz as toast- 
master, the after-dinner observances 


centered upon an address by Eric 
Clarke, chief of the Cultural Affairs 
3ranch, Education and Cultural Divi- 


of the Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany; and musical con- 
tributions by Josephine Antoine, so- 
prano, now a member of the faculty of 
Indiana University, and Seymour Lip- 
kin, winner of the 1947 Rachmaninoff 
Award, given by the Rachmaninoff 
Fund. 

sefore these scheduled events began, 
however, Mr. Ganz discharged his 
office as toastmaster with what must 
in all accuracy—if at the expense of 
literary variety—be described once 
again as his inimitable wit. The long 
speakers’ table was so loaded with dig- 
(Continued on page 37) 


sion, 





At the New Year's Eve social hour: 
central district NATS governor; Raymond Kendall, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, president of MTNA; Esther Goetz Gilliland, Chicago Musical College; 


Lela 


Hanmer, 


E. Clifford Toren, 


North Park College, 


American Conservatory; Clarence Eidam, Cosmopolitan School 


of Music; Wilfred Bain, Indiana University, president-elect ef MTNA; Paula 


Zwane, Chicago representative of MUSICAL AMERICA; 





and Charles E. Lutton 
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Marriage of Figaro Restored 
To Repertory at Metropolitan 


HE revival on Jan. 8, after a 

lapse of a year, of Mozart’s 

comedy, was one of the Metro- 
politan’s happier achievements of the 
current season. The performance 
turned out to be one of those paradox- 
ical events defective in some of its 
details but, as a whole, alive, integrated 
and almost continually delightful. It 
was filled with a spirit of exuberance, 
and it encompassed the mood of high 
comedy. Herbert Graf’s stage direc- 
tion had certain capital features, 
purged to some degree of extrava- 
gances that have marred the repre- 
sentations in recent years. It had a 
good deal of admirable team work, it 
had style and, in point of musical 
finish, it excelled most of the Metro- 
politan’s other offerings this winter. 
In short, even the listener addicted to 
hair-splittings could, after a space, 
relax and enjoy himself. 

One would like to dismiss the occa- 
sion at this point and forego the usual 
chronicle. But the afternoon had 
some news features that should not, 
perhaps, be so lightly dismissed. The 
first of these was the initial appear- 
ance as Figaro of Italo Tajo, the 
Metropolitan’s precious new bass ac- 
quisition. Mr. Tajo is, more than any- 
thing else, a sovereign Mozart stylist 
—a rare commodity, and, in the pres- 
ent case, worth the artist’s weight in 
gold. That is not to say that the new- 
comer’s accomplishment could pass as 
one hundred per cent irreproachable. 
His Figaro turned out to be delight- 
fully supple, animated, nimble, vola- 
tile, and rich in shades of expression. 
By the same token it had—particu- 
larly in the first half of the opera— 
certain defects of its qualities. It was 
overacted, here and there, and the 
singer’s ordinarily well planned play 
of gesture showed a tendency to grow 
excessive. Such extravagances, how- 
ever, can be curbed. As a whole, the 
impersonation revealed the _ intelli- 
gence, taste and imagination of the 
true artist and the profound student 
of Mozart. 

Mr. Tajo’s delivery of Mozartean 
recitative alone is an object lesson 
in this department of an operatic 
artist’s schooling, and one could fill 
pages with technical particulars. 
Vocally, however, his work exhibited 
some problematic features not to be 
definitely solved without further ob- 
servation. He has a curious habit, 
for example, of singing out of the side 
of his mouth. His tones, as such, 
struck the reviewer this time as rather 
drier and less resonant than they have 
seemed in his recordings or even in 
his recent appearance with the New 
Friends of Music. To what degree 
acoustics may be responsible for this, 
and whether the curtains and other 
hangings on the stage may have helped 
to muffle the voice may become clear 
in time. At any rate, the bass’ sing- 
ing appeared to grow clearer as the 
performance advanced. His delivery 
of Aprite un po’ quegl’ occhi ranked 
with Ezio Pinza’s, without in the least 
imitating it; and praise can hardly 
go further than this. Moreover, Mr. 
Tajo sang everything faultlessly in 
tune. 

This is more than could be said of 
some of the other artists of the day. 
Eleanor Steber, for example, delivered 
the Countess’ Porgi amor both above 
and below pitch—though in justice it 
should be remarked that virtually no 
soprano (not even Emma Eames, in 
a remote day) seems ever to come 
through this exquisitely cruel test un- 
scathed. Nor was Mme. Steber’s Dove 
sono memorable for jointless tegato. 
‘What she did sing in lovely fashion 
was her share of the Letter Duet 
with the Susanna of Bidu Sayao. Miss 
‘Sayao’s embodiment was once more 
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the sprightly, mercurial thing it has 
long been; and even if some phrases 
of the rose aria lay too low for her, 
Miss Sayao’s light tones could be 
charming in their diminutive fashion. 
Jarmila Novotna’s Cherubino, which 
this reviewer has witnessed numerous 
times, never seemed to him as fasci- 
nating as on this occasion, and at no 
time has he heard her deliver the 
Non so pitt with quite as much fresh- 
ness and exuberance. The Voi che 
sapete, however, was a rather less 
distinguished adventure. 
Claramae Turner’s 
somewhat overdone, fitted well into 
the ensemble. Anne Bollinger sang 
Barberina’s plaintive little song about 
the lost pin with warm and even tone. 
John Brownlee’s Almaviva seemed to 
have felt the contagion of the lively 
afternoon, and his Count struck one 
as less weoden and unbending than it 
generally has. Both the Bartolo of 
Salvatore Baccaloni and the priceless 
intriguer, Basilio, of Alessio de 
Paolis proved, as often before, true 
adornments of the Metropolitan 
Figaro. Of Fritz Busch, on the other 
hand, it may be said that—in New 
York, at any rate—he has never con- 
ducted the work so wanes 5 


Marcellina, if 


Gertrude Ribla Makes Debut 
In Aida, Jan. 8 


In Gertrude Ribla, who made her 
debut in the season’s second presenta- 
tion of Verdi’s Aida, the Metropoli- 
tan has made a superb addition to the 
roster. She can hardly be called a 
discovery, since nearly everyone ex- 
cept the Metropolitan management has 
known of her dynamic powers for 
five years or more, inasmuch as her 
fairly frequent appearances in New 
York and Philadelphia have not taken 
place in secret. 

But better late than never, for the 
company can certainly use an artist 


who flashes with the high-voltage 
electricity with which Miss_ Ribla 
galvanized the role of Aida. That she 


is not a letter-perfect vocalist was 
not particularly important, for she 
was alive every instant of the time, 
and genuinely thrilling on repeated 
occasions throughout the evening. In 
my experience, only a few singers— 
Claudia Muzio and Dusolina Giannini 
among them—have presented this role 
with so profound an _ understanding 
and so powerful a projection. Even 
though Frederick Jagel and Margaret 
Harshaw, neither of whom revealed 
any dramatic impulse as they stalked 
through their parts, gave her no 
theatrical reciprocity whatever, Miss 
Ribla never lost contact with Aida’s 
emotional life, or with the continu- 


ous line of her function in the plot. 
The Nile scene took on 


refreshed 





: p noemal 
Gertrude Ribla as Aida, the part in which 
she made her debut at the Metropolitan 


meaning in passage after passage. 
Miss Ribla sang her share of the dia- 
logue with extraordinary tonal colora- 
tion, and acted with an unbroken con- 
centration upon central issues that 
held this jaded attendant at Aida 
performances altogether spellbound. 
Though some of its features may per- 
haps still be in a formative stage, this 
is already a notable characterization, 
and as the soprano develops it fur- 
ther, it is likely to go down in the 
annals of the Metropolitan as one of 


the most distinguished individual 
achievements of our time. 
Miss Ribla’s voice is not a dra- 


matic soprano; it is a true spinto. It 
is not particularly large, but it could 
dominate the ensembles. In the con- 
ventional sense of the word it is sel- 
dom beautiful, for the singer shows 
as little concern for the production of 
a faultless tone, for its own sake, as 
Muzio did. But there is a vibrancy 
about its texture—quite apart from a 
tremolo which sometimes gets the 
upper hand, and should be corrected— 
that is instantaneously thrilling, and 
imparts emotional urgency to every 
phrase. A few spots in the score were 
apparently a bit hard for her to vocal- 
ize, but she was never impeded by 
them; like Jeritza in Tosca, she al- 
ways found a believable way to sing 
around the difficulties of a phrase she 
did not care to meet head-on. And 
just as one began to suspect that her 
control was not as absolute as it ought 
to be, she would offer such refutations 
as the lovely, long-held A at the end 
of O patria mia, and the equally 
choice pianissimo B flat in the subse- 
quent duet with Radames. 

Remarkable as this first perform- 
ance was, it carried indications that 
later ones might be even better, when 
the nervousness of a debut is a thing 
of the past. It was impossible to 
guess from this one part, however, 
just how effective Miss Ribla might 
be in other operas. The preparation 
of a role, to her, requires command 
of a synthesis of musical, vocal, and 
dramatic elements. There may be 
great variability in her standard in 
different parts, just as there always 
was with such singing actresses as 
Muzio, Farrar, and Garden. But 
she is a tremendously gifted operatic 
artist, and one who seems destined 
to win wide public favor, if one may 
judge from the long and spontaneous 
applause at her first Metropolitan 
curtain calls. 

Mr. Jagel and Miss Harshaw both 
sang well, but our satisfaction with 
them was decreased by Miss Ribla’s 
demonstration that Aida is a believ- 
able drama, not a vocalists’ puppet 
show. Frank Guarrera was an effec- 
tive Amonasro, singing richly and 
presenting a reasonably successful im- 
personation. The rest of the cast 
consisted of Nicola Moscona, Philip 
Kinsman, Thelma Votipka, and Paul 
Franke. Emil Cooper conducted in a 
manner that was generally derogatory 
to a great score. 


Rigoletto, Dec. 25 


The season’s third performance of 
Verdi’s opera brought Leonard War- 
ren in the title role. Others in the 
cast were Patrice Munsel, Jan Peerce, 
Cloe Elmo, Lubomir Vichegonovy, 
Kenneth Schon, Maxine Stellman, 
Thelma Altman, Leslie Chabay, John 
Baker and Clifford Harvuot. Pietro 
Cimara conducted. 5 x 


Louise, Dec. 27 


The second performance of Louise 
was set forth by identically the cast 
which had sung it on Dec. 10, and 
with quite identical results. Dorathy 
Kirsten, Margeret Harshaw, Charles 
Kullman, and John Brownlee, none of 
them ideal for their parts, sang the 
four chief roles, and Emil Cooper 
conducted. The long list of second- 
ary assignments, given here for the 
record, entailed the services of Max- 
ine Stellman, Thelma Votipka, Herta 
Glaz, Lillian Raymondi, Inge Man- 
ski, Thelma Altman, Martha Lipton, 





Melancon 


Eleanor Steber, Jarmila Novotna, and 
Italo Tajo, as they appeared in the re- 
vival of Mozart's The Marriage of Figaro 


May Savage, Jean Browning- Madeira, 
Paula Lenchner, George Cehanovslcy, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Osie Hawkins, Clif- 
ford Harvuot, Anthony Marlowe 
Paul Franke, Hugh Thompson, 
Thomas Hayward, Alessio De Paolis, 


Emery Darcy, Lawrence Davidson, 
Nicola Moscona, Philip Kinsman, 
and Leslie Chabay. ae 


ll Barbiere Di Siviglia, Dec. 28 


In Italo Tajo, who made his debut 
as Don Basilio, the Metropolitan 
Opera possesses a jewel. But it pro- 
vided a drab setting in which to pre- 
sent him; for the evening was one con- 
tinual orgy of slapstick, embarrassingly 
crude stage direction, and inadequate 
singing on the part of many members 
of the cast. This first performance of 
the season was a benefit for the Near 
East College Association. 

Mr. Tajo’s vivid entrance, with its 
adroit avoidance of an ovation which 
would have disturbed the continuity of 


the action, at once proclaimed him a§ 


conscientious artist. The elegance and 
clarity of his diction and the beauty 
of his singing made themselves felt 
despite the slapstick the Metropolitan’s 
conception of Rossinian comedy com- 
pelled him to indulge in. An example 
of glaringly inept business was_ the 
squatting and leaping required of him 
in the La calunnia aria, at exactly the 
point at which Mr. 
breath for the climactic phrase. He 
gave abundant proof of his artistry 
under the most adverse circumstances; 


and it will be a pleasure to hear his§ 


warm, superbly controlled voice in 
Mozart roles and other parts, when he 
may be less subject to the Metropoli- 
tan’s ruthless determination to extract 
a belly laugh from the last row of the 
gallery at any cost to musical style 
and dramatic tradition. 

Carmen Gracia, the young Spanish 
coloratura soprano who made her New 
York debut with the company in Il 
Barbiere on Jan. 29, last season, re- 
placed the indisposed Lily Pons as 
Rosina. At the time of her debut, the 
MusicaL AMERICA reviewer remarked 
that Miss Gracia was not ready for so 
exacting a role. I must regretfully 
repeat this observation eleven months 
later. She was unable to negotiate 
the florid coloratura passages with 
either ease or elegance, and was fre- 
quently off pitch. 
hard, metallic timbre above the staff, 
and a pinched quality which bespoke 
faulty production. When she was not 
forcing or striving to get over the 
notes, Miss Gracia sang so much bet- 
ter that it was obvious that she wa: 


out of her present musical depth, and 


therefore laboring under a great dis- 
advantage. She was badly costumed, 
and her lack of ease in movement con- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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AMERICA 





| Stravinsky 


masterpieces, culminating in 

Stravinsky’s opera buffa, Mavra, 
presented in concert form, was 
given by the New York Wind En- 
semble, under the auspices of the YM 
and YWHA, in Kaufmann Audi- 
torium, on Dec. 29. This was one 
of the most distinguished concerts of 
the season, and the program should be 
repeated while all of the performers 
are available. 

The New York Wind Ensemble 
combines the New York Brass En- 
semble and the New York Woodwind 
Quintet, both of them able groups. 
The first part of the program was 
played by the Brass Ensemble, which 
is made up of Robert Nagel and 
Armand Ghitala, trumpets; Norman 
Greenberg, French horn; Julian Men- 
ken, trombone; and William Rose, 
tuba; with Samuel Baron and Simon 
Karasick as coaches. 

A superb example of the German 
tow:r music of the Seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Suite No. 3, from the Hora 
Decima, by Johann Pezel, opened the 
conert. Equally stirring were Pur- 
cell's Funeral Music for Queen Mary; 
John Adson’s Two Ayres for Cor- 
nett: and Sagbuts; and Giovanni 
Gabrieli’s magnificent Canzona Quarti 
Toni, scored for three antiphonal 
choirs. of instruments. The sonorous 
richness and indescribable majesty of 
this final work, which was performed 
with two groups on stage and a third 
in the balcony, left a deep impression 
on the audience. 

Opportunities to hear Mozart’s 
Quintet in E flat major, K. 452, for 
piano and woodwinds, are all too few. 
Composed in 1784, at the height of 
his powers, it fully justifies the flush 
of enthusiasm with which he described 
it in a letter to his father as “the best 
thing which I have written in my 
life.” It was charmingly played by 
members of the Woodwind Quintet— 
Ralph Gomberg, oboist; Wallace 
Shapiro, clarinetist; Bernard Garfield, 
bassoonist; Ross Taylor, French horn 
player—and Lillian Kallir, pianist. 
Miss Kallir was too considerate of her 
colleagues, in restraining her tonal 
volume and energy of attack; in all 
other respects her playing was as ex- 
pressive as theirs. 

Samuel Baron, flutist, joined his fel- 
low players of the Woodwind Quintet 
in a virtuosic performance of Hinde- 
mith’s Kleine Kammermusik, Op. 24. 
No. 2. A jewel—both in its idiomatic 
writing for the instruments and its 
contrapuntal mastery—this work in- 
variably charms audiences, and helps 
to dispel the myth that Hindemith is 
a crabbed, difficult composer who 
scorns melody. There are notes of 
tragedy in the piece, but as a whole 
it is full of laughter and irrepressible 
high spirits. 


A WHOLE program of unfamiliar 


T IS startling to think of Igor 

Stravinsky as a lovable composer, 
yet his Mavra, like the Hindemith 
Kammermusik, is the sort of music 
which makes artists popular, in the 
best sense of the word. It was com- 
Posed in 1921, at the time that Stra- 
vinsky was orchestrating some num- 
bers of Tchaikovsky’s ballet, The 
Sleeping Beauty, which had been left 
unorchestrated by the composer, for 
Diaghileff’s revival of the work in 
London. 

When he finished his own Mavra, 
Stravinsky dedicated the score “to the 
memory of Pushkin, Glinka, and 
Tchaikovsky.” He described the 
genesis of the work in his Musical 
Poetics: “My opera Mavra was con- 
ceived because of a natural sympathy 
I have always felt for the melodic 
language, the vocal style and conven- 
tions of the old Russo-Italian opera. 
This sympathy inevitably led me back 
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’s Mavra in Concert Version 





The members of the New York Wind Ensemble, whose recent program at the YMHA included a concert performance of 
Stravinsky's Mavra. At the left are Bernard Garfield, Charles Ehrenberg, Wallace Shapiro, and Ralph Gomberg. At the 


right are William Rose, Julian Menken, Norman Greenberg, Robert Nagel, 


to a tradition which was thought to 
be lost, at a moment when the atten- 
tion of musical circles was wholly 
concentrated on lyrical drama, which 
represented no tradition from the his- 
torical point of view and answered no 
musical necessity. . The music of 
Mavra is in the direct tradition of 
Glinka and Dargomijsky. I wanted 
merely to try my hand at this living 
form of opera buffa, which was so 
eminently appropriate for the story by 
Pushkin I had chosen as a basis for 
the action.” 

Being a genius, Stravinsky did not 
imitate the letter of the old tradition, 


but its spirit, and the music of Mavra 
is as fresh and challenging in texture 
as its form is stylized. Each aria has 
its own musical character; and the 
hilarious story of the girl who. dis- 
guises her Hussar lover as a cook is 
amazingly modern in its effect. In 
Parasha’s song at the opening, and 
in the duet with the Hussar, the 
melodic line, for all its dissonance in 
relation to the accompaniment, has 
the oriental color and the emotional 
freedom of folk music. It is startling- 
ly like the blues singing of the Amer- 
ican South, in some respects. Yet 
Stravinsky handles it with astounding 


Armand Chitala, and Samuel Baron 


skill, within the 
the piece. 
Phyllis Curtin, soprano, as Parasha; 
Sandra Warfield, contralto, as Her 
Mother; Nell Tangeman, mezzo- 
soprano, as A Neighbor (Petrovna) ; 
and Robert Harmon, tenor as The 
Hussar (Basil) all sang the unmerci- 
fully difficult vocal parts splendidly. 
And Robert Craft conducted the 
opera with exemplary rhythmic viva- 
city, though he let the orchestra be- 


rigid framework of 


come too loud in places Mavra 
should be given again soon It has 
the makings of a hit. 

Ropert SABIN 


Ajemian Plays Sonatas by John Cage 


NE of the year’s most icono- 

clastic and provocative recitals 

was played by Maro Ajemian, 
pianist, in Carnegie Recital Hall on 
Jan. 12, and repeated the following 
evening. Her program consisted of 
the first public performance of six- 
teen sonatas and four interludes, 
written for the “prepared piano” by 
John Cage, the inventor of, and un- 
til now, the sole composer for, that 
aberrant instrument. 

Mr. Cage’s transformation of the 
piano into a miniature percussion or- 
chestra, by the application to the 
strings of a variety of mutes—bolts, 
screws, and bits of plastic and rub- 
ber—was described by P. Glanville- 
Hicks in MusicaL AMERICA, in Sep- 
tember, 1948. 

The new set of sonatas and inter- 
ludes, which are closely knit together 
into a single, cohesive eighty-minute 
work, were written over a period of 
more than two years, from February, 
1946, to March, 1948. Miss Ajemian 
divided the series in half, playing 
four sonotas, an interlude, four more 
sonatas, and the second interlude, be- 
fore the intermission; and returning 
to play the third interlude, four so- 
natas, the fourth interlude, and the 
four remaining sonatas. 

The symmetrical ordering of the 
twenty component movements of the 
set gives an indication of the severe 
logic with which Mr. Cage ap- 
proached his entire formal problem. 
Each piece is a self-contained, rigidly 
organized entity, yet all are related in 
a large overall pattern. 

Mr. Cage derives the basic organi- 
zation of each piece from its unchang- 
ing phrase-lengths. One sonata may 
consist of six- or nine-measure 

* 


phrases, another of ten-measure 
phrases. But within any one sonata, 
the prevailing phrase-length does not 
change. This method of dividing the 


whole into its parts, Mr. Cage ex- 
plains, corresponds to the Oriental 
organization of poetry in terms of 


breath-phrases. He does not use this 
formal plan in order to be occult, but 
to supply a substitute for the organiz- 
ing power of harmony, which is non- 
existent in music for the prepared 
piano. The principal impulse is rhyth 
mic, and consequently it is the end 
of the rhythmic phrase which provides 
punctuation, just as a cadential se- 
quence of chords provides punctuation 
in a traditional piece of music. 

As the work approaches the end, 
more and more of the sonatas are 
constructed with ten-measure phrases; 
this, Mr. Cage explains (as though it 
were self-evident), is to make the 
music seem increasingly restful. The 
fourteenth and _ fifteenth sonatas— 
both built in ten-measure fashion— 
are also related by a special conceit 
of their own. Together, they are 
called Gemini, after a work of wire 
sculpture by Richard Lippold; the 
second halves of both sonatas are 
identical, and both are played at the 
same tempo. 

Within his phrase-units, whatever 
their length, Mr. Cage has sought 
to create other parallels to poetry, 
particularly in the variety with which 
he chooses between the strong-beat 
ending and the caesura. Some of the 
sonatas are left hanging without any 
conventional metrical resolution, al- 
most as though the music had in- 
haled but forgotten to exhale. 

I have delayed too long any dis- 
cussion of the sound of the instrument, 


with its attractive noises, somewhere 
between a ping and a thud, as Virgil 
Thomson once said. The tone of the 
prepared piano, gentle almost to the 
point of gentility, is quite enchant- 
ing, for Mr. Cage’s fabulous ear for 
timbre and texture has enabled him 
to achieve gleaming combinations of 
overtones such as have never been 
heard before in western musi 
though their resemblance to the Bali 
nese gamelin orchestra, which has 
frequently been remarked upon by ob- 
servers of his music, is inescapable 

In his new composition he keeps 
45 of the notes unaltered, and he is 
therefore able to employ sustained 
stretches of lyric melody in conjunc 
tion with the tissue of percussive 
tones. Even though none of us, 
probably, would prefer to shift to the 
prepared piano for a steady musical 
diet, it provides an experience for 
gourmets. 

Perhaps it is my lifelong musical 
conditioning coming to the fore, but 


I did get a bit tired of hearing almost 


nothing but the pitches in the top 
half of the piano’s range. Bass notes 
were few and far between, presum- 
ably because they would make a 


nuisance of themselves by setting up 
overtones where they would interfere 
with the tone colors Mr. Cage wanted 
to exploit. 

Miss Ajemian’s performance bor 
dered on the miraculous. Merely to 
read through Mr. Cage’s score is an 
exercise in psychological flexibility, 
since note symbols do not have their 
familiar meanings. Miss Ajemian’s 
nicety of calculation, rhythmic percep- 
tion, and general persuasiveness tes- 
tified to superlative artistry. 

Ceci. SMITH. 
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Munch Offers American Premiere 
Of Honegger's Fourth Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


Society. Charles Munch conducting. 
Ginette Neveu, violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 30 and 31: 
Symphony in C major........... Bizet 
Poéme for Violin and Orchestra, 
i (Ml n« es sae Gaeed see Chausson 
Tzigane, Rhapsody for Violin and 
on RR Sn Ravel 
Symphony No. 4 ..........- Honegger 


(First time in the United States) 


Arthur Honegger’s Fourth Sym- 
phony is one of those startlingly 
original and autobiographical works, 
like Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, 
which defy classification. At first 
hearing, there seemed little to support 
the composer’s statement that “if the 
Symphonie Liturgique more or less 
follows the tradition of Beethoven, 
being in its essence of a dramatic 
and affecting quality, the present one, 
on the contrary, more properly gives 
evidence of a connection with Haydn 
or Mozart in its spirit and its form.” 
On the contrary, this new symphony 
seemed highly dramatic and affecting, 
as if Honegger were revealing chap- 
ters of his own life, in a musical form 
resembling a symphonic poem more 
closely than a work in classical tradi- 


tion. The work was written for Paul - 


Sacher, in celebration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Basler Kammerorchester, and had its 
world premiere at Basle on Jan. 21, 
1947, with Mr. Sacher conducting 

Honegger has based the second 
movement of the symphony on an old 
Swiss popular song, Z’Basel an mi’m 
Rhi, and has introduced the tune, 
Basler Morgenstreich, in the finale. 
For this reason, he has given the 
work the subtitle, Deliciae Basilienses 
(Delights of Basle), but the Sym- 
phony is not a jolly compendium of 
folk themes, like Brahms’ Academic 
Festival Overture. It is mystical and 
highly subjective. The orchestration 
is masterly, not only because it keeps 
the polyphonic complexity of the score 
absolutely clear, but equally because 
of its evocative emotional power. 

The whole work symbolizes the 
struggle of a lofty spirit, torn between 
the agonies and stupidities of the 


material world and the serenity and 
joys of nature, and simple, unspoiled 
human existence. Nothing makes this 
plainer than the wonderful passage 
in the last movement where the Basler 
Morgenstreich bursts like a blinding 
gleam of sunlight through the dark, 
thickly woven contrapuntal web. It 
reminds one of the Easter promenade 
scene from Goethe’s Faust, in the 
vividness of its contrast between age 
and youth, the tortures of the mind 
and the delights of the instincts. As 
Mephistopheles SO. wisely puts it in 
Goethe’s play: “Griin ist des Lebens 
goldener Baum, und grau ist alle 
Theorie.” (Green is the golden tree 
of life, and gray is all theory). Mr. 
Munch conducted the symphony with 
the insight and authority of a great 
interpreter, keeping the somewhat epi- 
sodic development constantly in 
motion. 

Miss Neveu was equally impressive 
in Chausson’s perfumed Poéme and 
in Ravel’s stinging gypsy rhapsody. 
Her exquisite tone and impeccable 
phrasing, and her amazing range of 
expression, from the most muted sad- 
ness to savage, sensual abandon, all 
proclaimed her an artist of the rarest 
distinction. When she lifted her bow 
high above the violin, the intensity of 
her temperament was _ unconsciously 
revealed in this almost sacramental 
gesture. 

Mr. Munch galloped through Bizet’s 
charming little symphony like a troop 
of hussars, leaving it all crushed and 
trampled, though his interpretation 
had a flashing splendor in the mock- 
heroic passages, in which Bizet tries 
to ‘be like Beethoven, instead of his 
own captivating self. x >. 


Ginette Neveu Soloist 
Under Charles Munch 

Philharmonic - Symphony _ Society. 
Charles Munch conducting. Ginette 
oy violinist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 


oe a Bizet 
Symphony No. 1, C major........ Bizet 
Poéme, for Violin and Orchestra 
Chausson 
Tzigane, for Violin and Orchestra. .Ravel 
Suite No. 2, Daphnis et Chloé... . Ravel 


Doubtless the holiday aftermath 
helped cut down the attendance, which 
ought to have been more than double 
its size, particularly in view of the 





Claudio Arrau 


Ginette Neveu 


performances the amazing Miss Neveu 
gave of the Chausson and the Ravel 
pieces. After listening to her re- 
creation of the Poéme (and it really 
amounted to that) this reviewer 
solemnly promises not to write an- 
other word in derogation of this 
much-abused score. Done as the in- 
credible French artist projected it and 
with the orchestral background Mr. 
Munch and his Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony instrumentalists supplied, the 
numberless repetitions the present 
chronicler annually hears in recitals 
(a pianist providing the accompani- 
ment) are almost immediately effaced 
from the memory, and the score 
emerges as something cleansed, if not 
new-minted. 

Miss Neveu scrupulously stk.:nned 
that syrupy sensuousness most per- 
formers seem to think indispensable to 
it. Under her hands the Poéme 
sounded shorter, almost, than he ever 
remembers it. She lifted it to a dif- 
ferent plane and brought to it an in- 
ner intensity and a sort of quiet 
ecstasy as of a spirit communing with 
itself. It was an interpretation car- 
ried out without surface emotion and 
without a big, showy tone, but for that 
very reason it was the more profound- 
ly satisfying. And Miss Neveu fol- 
lowed up the Chausson with a 
rendering of Ravel’s Tzigane that 
captured, without any suggestion of 
cheap virtuoso tight-rope walking, the 
rhapsodic gypsy elements and the 
over-all improvisational character of 
this often misunderstood work. She 
made of it a good deal more than a 
bravura showpiece. 

The rest of the concert attained, for 
the most part, the level of the solo- 
ist’s contribution. Possibly, cleaner 


performances of the Bizet Symphony 
are imaginable. Yet it is always 
heart-warming to realize that this de 
licious little masterpiece has actually 
gained a foothold in the standard 
repertoire, and has not been shelve; 
as just another succés de jeunesse. 


H. F. P, 
Ormandy Introduces 
Antheil's Fifth Symphony 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugen 


Ormandy, conductor. Claudio Array 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 4: 


Two Chorale Preludes, Schmiicke Dich, 
O liebe Seele, and Komm Gott, 
Schépfer, heiliger er Ba ch 
(Orchestrated by Arnold Schénberg) 

Symphony No. 5....... George Antheil 

(First time in New York) 

Piano Concerto No. 2, B flat major, 

ie SPAR rer Brahms 


“The objective of my last eight 
years of creative work has been to 
disassociate myself from the passé 
modern schools of the last half cen. 
tury, and create a music for myseli 
and those around me which has no 
fear of developed melody, real devel- 
opment itself, tonality, or understand- 
able forms.” These words of George 
Antheil have an ironic flavor, after 
a hearing of his new Fifth Symphony. 
What Mr. Antheil meant by “passé 
modern schools” is not clear—perhaps 
the brash bids for notoriety of the 
young musical bloods of the twenties, 
like his own Ballet Méchanique, 
which were harmless enough, but of 
no lasting musical importance. This 
new symphony solves the problem 
very neatly by belonging to no school 
at all; it is nothing more than Holly- 
wood motion-picture music, of a very 
common brand. 

Mr. Antheil certainly shows no fear 
of melody, particularly other people’s 
melodies. The last of the three move- 
ments of his symphony begins like 
the opening of Shostakovicli’s Fifth 
and continues in the manner of the 
Scherzo of Prokofieff’s Fifth. Its 
slow movement is built around two 
embarrassingly sentimental, _ ballad- 
like tunes, harmonized with a cloying 
sweetness reminiscent of Ethelbert 
Nevin and Carrie Jacobs Bond. The 
first movement utilizes a persistent 
rhythmic pattern, 


(Continued on page 35) 
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George Neikrug, Cellist 
Town Hall, Dec. 29 





From beginning to end, Mr. Nei- 
krug’s playing sustained interest: in 
addition to musical backbone, his play- 
ing had technical address and variety 
of color, dynamics, and phrasing. In a 
program that also included a Bach 
Adagio in C minor, Valentini’s Sonata 
in E major, Gaspar Cassado’s Suite 
(for cello alone) and Tchaikovsky's 
Variations on a Rococo Theme, the 
cellist displayed his quaiities at their 
best in Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, 
Op. 69, and Hindemith’s cea 
panied Sonata, Op. 25, No. 3 

Yet, certain persistently recurring 
factors deprived much of Mr. Nei- 
krug’s playing of full impact. While 
his tone was warmly alive in broad 
passages in the middle-high range, it 
was rather scratchy in fast sections 
and at other points of the scale. And 
his attacks upward to higher positions 
were a bit tentative. All things con- 





Will buy used phonograph records, 


of opera singers or any jazz record. 


Will also buy any collections. 


Jacob S. Schneider, 128 W. 66 St., N.Y.C. 
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Beverly Somach 


George Neikrug 


sidered, however, the cellist provided 
a fundamentally satisfying evening. 
Harold Bogin was the capable accom- 
panist. A. B. 


Beverly Somach, Violinist 
Town Hall, Dec. 30 


Miss Somach’s second New York 
recital was a brilliant success. The 
prodigiously gifted young violinist dis- 
played a musical maturity that would 
do credit to any artist of three or 
four times her 13 years. If in mat- 
ters of technique and tone her playing 
was a little less than completely com- 
pelling, this seemed but a minor mat- 
ter, the result, perhaps, of the sensi- 
tive performer’s primary concern for 
musical values. 

An impassioned, yet not sentimental- 
ized, performance of Vieuxtemps’ 
Concerto No. 4 in D minor crowned 
the evening, but the Chaconne from 


Bach’s unaccompanied D minor partita 
also had much poetry and imagination. 
The Chaconne showed, too, a grasp 
of structure, which Miss Somach had 
already revealed in Handel’s Sonata 
No. 4, in D major (played in a taste- 
ful arrangement for violin, flute, and 
strings by Michel Gusikoff, and with 
the capable assistance of George 
Ockner, Jac Gorodetsky, Henry Bry- 
nen, Sidney Edwards, Homer Mench, 
and Robert Klein). 

Milhaud’s Sonata No. 2, the Fauré- 
Elman Aprés un Réve, and Paganini’s 
Moto Perpetuo completed the pro- 
gram. If in these works Miss Somach 
did not reach the heights she had 
attained elsewhere, she still played 
them quite convincingly. Brooks Smith 
was the able accompanist. A. 


Norman Atkins, Baritone 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 2, 5:30 

Mr. Atkins offered a_ curiously 
assorted program which did not put 
his gifts in a very favorable light. He 
grouped August Bungert’s hopelessly 
old-fashioned scena, Der Sandtrager, 
with Brahms’ superb Kommt dir 
manchmal in den Sinn, from the 
Zigeunerlieder; Verrath; and Verge- 
bliches Standchen. And he sang a 
French group made up of Augusta 
Holmés’ Au Pays, Jacques Pillois’ 
Mon Feu, musty relics of a bygone 
era; Reynaldo Hahn’s Trois Jours de 
Vendage; and the folk song, Auprés 
de ma Blonde; following immediately 
with the Credo, from Verdi’s Otello. 
The rest of the program included sev- 


eral Russian songs; George Klein- 
singer's Tribute (In Memory of 
F. D. R.) in its first performance; 
Norman Dello Joio’s Mill Doors; 
Negro Spirituals; and a final group 
of Hebrew songs. 

In -the middle range, Mr. Atkins’ 
voice had a warm, resonant quality, 
but it was spread and breathy both 
at the upper and lower extremes. His 
German and French diction was s0 
poor that it was sometimes difficult 
to tell which language he was singing 
in; and although he displayed dra- 
matic fervor, his interpretations of the 
Brahms lieder were sentimental and 
superficial, and his singing of the 
Credo forced and vocally inadequate. 
In a less exacting program, Mr. 
Atkins’ pleasant voice and enthusiastic 
temperament might well have made a 
better impression. Susan Wanke’s ac- 
companiments were loud and _ insensi- 
tive. Rn. S. 


Virginia Shaw, Soprano 
Times Hall, Jan. 2 

Miss Shaw gave evidence of keen 
intelligence in her choice, planning, 
and performance of this program, 
which was devoted to works in 
English by contemporary composers. 
She brought a fine sense of style and 
excellent diction to everything she 
sang, and she was at her most im- 
pressive in excerpts from Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Medium (O_ black 
swan, and Monica’s Waltz). Other 
items which exhibited her best at- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Opera in English: 1667 


Agitation for the performance of 
opera in English, which many peo- 
ple suppose to be a new manifesta- 
tion in our own day, goes back at 
least 282 years. The Music Lov- 
er’s Anthology, an attractive and 
informative new British publication, 
compiled by Arthur Jacobs (Lon- 
don: Winchester Publications, 
Inc.), reprints the following entry 
from Samuel Pepy’s. Diary, dated 
February 16, 1667: 

“Thence away to my Lord 
Bruncker’s, and there was Sir Rob- 
ert Murray, whom I never under- 
stood so well as now by this oppor- 
tunity of discourse with him, a 
most excellent man of reason and 
learning, and understands the doc- 
trine of musique, and everything 
else I could discourse of, very fine- 
ly. Here came Mr. Hooke, Sir 
George Ent, Dr. Wren, and many 
others, and by and by the musique, 
that is to say, Signor Vincentio, 
who is the master-composer, and 
six more, whereof two eunuchs, so 
tall, that Sir T. Harvey said well 
that he believes they do grow large 
by being gelt as our oxen do, and 
one woman very dressed and hand- 
some enough, but would fot be 
kissed, as Mr. Killigrew, who 
brought the company in, did ac- 
quaint us. They sent two harpso- 
cons before, and by and by, after 
tuning them, they begun; and I 
confess, very good musique they 
made; that is, the composition ex- 
ceeding good, but yet not at all 
more pleasing to me than what I 
have heard in English by Mrs. 
Knipp, Captain Cooke, and others. 
Nor do I dote on eunuchs; they 
sing, indeed, pretty high, and have 
a mellow kind of sound, but yet I 
have been as well satisfied with 
several women’s voices and men 
also, as Crispe of the Wardrobe. 

“The women sung well, but that 
which distinguishes all in singing 
is this, that in singing, the words 
are to be considered, and how they 
are fitted with notes, and then the 
common accent of the country is to 
be known and understood by the 
hearer, or he shall never be a good 
judge of vocal musique of another 
country. So I was not taken with 
this at all, neither understanding 
the first, nor by practice reconciled 
to the latter, so that their motions, 
and risings and fallings, though it 
may be pleasing to an Italian, or 
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one that understands the tongue, 
yet to me it did not; but do from 
my heart believe that I could set 
the words in English, and make 
musique of them more agreeable to 
any Englishman’s eare (the most 
judicious) than any Italian musique 
set for the voice, and performed 
before the same man, unless he be 
acquainted with the Italian accent 
of speech,” 


Official Denial 

If a ten-million-dollar music, art 
and theater center is built a-straddle 
the Illinois Central railroad freight 
yard on the Chicago lake front, 
the University of Chicago will not 
have raised the money for its con- 
struction. This point is made un- 
equivocally clear by William V. 
Morgenstern, the university’s head 
of public relations, who is busy 
these days obliterating the printed 
results of overoptimistic statements 
by another member of the university 
staff. To clear matters up, Chan- 
cellor Robert M. Hutchins has 
made the following statement, which 
hardly leaves room for misunder- 
standing: 

“Although the University of Chi- 
cago is sympathetic with any pro- 
gram to improve the cultural re- 
sources of Chicago and would be 
glad to co-operate in such a pro- 
gram, it should be clear that the 
University can not assume the re- 
sponsibility of raising money for 
such a center, nor if the money is 
raised, would the University assume 
the responsibility of operating the 
center.” 

With appropriate academic reti- 
cence, Mr. Morgenstern adds his 
own word of explanation: “I think 
the original confusion resulted be- 
cause Albert Christ-Janer, a mem- 
ber of the Development Office staff, 
is one of those interested in achiev- 
ing the establishment of the Center.” 

We are secretly relieved by the 
denial, despite our high hopes for 
Chicago’s future, for we never did 
see, from the beginning, where they 
would find room to put the building 
out in the middle of a freight yard. 


Congressional Brahms 


Any great artist has the right 
to change his mind, and most of 
them frequently do. No sooner had 
the printer frozen irrevocably our 
account of Fritz Kreisler’s decision 
to sell his Brahms and Chausson 
manuscripts at auction, than the 
eminent violinist executed an 
abrupt volte-face. The original 
holographs of the Brahms Violin 
Concerto and the Chausson Poéme, 
he decided, are too precious to be 
turned over to another private col- 
lector, and should be made public 
property. Forthwith, he offered 
them to the Library of Congress, 
to make them permanent posses- 
sions of the American people. 

The Library of Congress, over- 
joyed to receive such treasures (its 
own budget, appropriated by Con- 
gress, does not include funds for 
the purchase of rare or costly 
manuscripts), immediately put 
them on exhibit in the Great Hall 
of the Main Library Building. 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, has furnished more de- 
tails about the manuscripts than we 
were able to give when we told 


about them last time. The Brahms 
concerto occupies 105 manuscript 
pages, and is marked with three 
different series of alterations— 
those of Brahms himself, those of 
an editor for the Berlin firm of 
N. Simrock, which published the 
concerto in 1879 (just seventy 
years ago), and those of Joseph 
Joachim, the violinist, who made 
many suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the solo part, and to whom 
the work is dedicated. The manu- 
script score remained in the files 
of Simrock publishing house until 
twenty years ago, when Mr. Kreis- 
ler bought it. 

The original manuscript of the 
Chausson Poéme was presented by 
the composer to the famous Bel- 
gian violinist, Eugen Ysayé, in 
1897. Ysayé kept it until three 
months before his death, in 1931, 
when he presented it to his young- 
er colleague, Mr. Kreisler, “with a 
heart full of affectionate gratitude.” 


Collectors’ Items 


Four unique items are listed in an 
RCA Victor record advertisement 
in a recent Boston Symphony pro- 
gram: 

Thompson. ..Overture to Oberon 

Vivaldi, 

The Testament of Freedom 

Wagner, 

Concerto Grosso in D minor 

Weber, 

Prelude and Good Friday 

Spell, from Parsifal 

Out of the rest of the same list we 
have constructed our own list of un- 
likely pairings of composers and 
titles : 

Khatchatourian, 

Surprise Symphony 
ee Harold in Italy 
C. P. E. Bach, 

Appalachian Spring 
Stravinsky, 

Also Sprach Zarathustra 

Shostakovich, 

The Stars and Stripes Forever 


Il Traviato 


We wouldn’t mention it, except 
that it seems to be a trend, now that 
two papers have given similar re- 
ports. A Detroit paper recounts an 
anecdote about Robert Merrill, who 
was mistaken, in a resort hotel, for 
one of the waiters. “Deciding to 
























shame the man, Merrill threw back 
his head and let go with the power- 
ful Sempre libera aria from La Tra- 
viata.” A New York publication 
describes Giuseppe Costa, an Ital- 
ian lyric tenor, as “the first tenor 
to sing the entire role of Traviata 
in a Milan broadcast, for which 


outstanding achievement he was 
awarded a gold medal.” 
Elegant Disgrace 

The following item, reprinted 
from a recent issue of the New 


York Herald Tribune, is beyond 
comment: 

“Because of a typographical error, 
the word ‘disgrace’ was substituted 
for ‘elegance’ in Virgil Thomson’s 
comments on Alexei Haieff’s violin 
concerto in his review of the Little 
Orchestra Society's Town Hall 
concert in some of the issues of yes- 
terday’s Herald Tribune. The 
phrase should have read ‘Instru- 
mentation is its chief elegance.’ ” 


Metropolitan Box Score 
Key: 
W—A winning performance. 
T—A tie, with good and bad fea- 
tures. 
L—A losing performance. 


Score from Dec. 27 to Jan. 9: 


Lowise, Dec. 27. ...ccscccse # 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia, 
CE was abiakencncae ook ie 

Die Walktire, Dec. 29....... T 


L’Elisir d’Amore, Dec. 30...L 
La Traviata, Dec. 31 
Lucia di Lammermoor, 

BE ci Ghsdacakeswus W 
Carmen, Jan. 1 
Il Trovatore, Jan. 2........ ‘i 
ee ae Zz 
Tristan und Isolde, Jan. 6..W 
Madama Butterfly, Jan. 7...W 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Jan. 8..W 


i SE re ee 3 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia, 
PE Kbctcwnekiienwkees i 


Summary for two-week period: 
Win—4; Tie—6; Lose—4 

Summary for the season to date: 

Win—11; Tie—13; Lose—17 
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New Sound Recording Process 
Seen by League of Composers 


By Rosert SABIN 
\ GLIMPSE into what may be- 


come one of the important forms 

of the “music of the future” was 
afforded the audience at the League 
of Composers’ Unusual Evening of 
Music and Films, at the Museum of 
Modern Art, on Jan. 2. The experi- 
ments with sound and music demon- 
strated by Norman McLaren, a young 
Canadian scientist, offer fascinating 
potentialities to composers. 

Mr. McLaren has made it possible 
to write music directly onto a film, 
which produces the sound. The com- 
poser can thus control absolutely the 
pitch, the quality, and the duration of 
every tone, without having to worry 
about an intermediary performer. 
Furthermore, this new process offers 
an unlimited range of pitch, from the 
lowest to the highest audible tones. 
Any combination of rhythms is also 
possible, and the music can move as 
rapidly as the composer wishes—far 
more swiftly than any human being 
could play it. The experiments are 
still in a laboratory stage, but Mr. 
McLaren’s demonstrations provided 
sufficient evidence to prove that they 
have aesthetic as well as_ scientific 
significance. 

As music is recorded on film today, 
two intermediary processes occur. 
The music is performed as in concert, 
and the sound waves are converted 
into electronic impulses, which are 
recorded on the sound track of the 
film. When the film is shown, the 
electronic. impulses are reconverted 
into sound waves and the original 
performance is reproduced. By work- 
ing with the film itself, Mr. McLaren 
does away with the performance stage 
of this process. He places figures 
directly on the film, which produces 
the tones he wishes. The number of 
figures per inch determines the pitch 
of the tone; the width of the figures 
affects its intensity; and the shape of 
the figures affects its quality. Straight 
lines produce a_ hard, percussive 
sound, and curved lines produce a 
softer and richer effect. The varying 
shape of the lines also produces a 
staccato or a legato. It is possible to 
produce sounds of all types, not 
merely musical tones of definite pitch. 


HE demonstrations consisted of 

Workshop Experiments in Ani- 
mated Sound; Recent Animated 
Sound Tests and Tunes; Dots and 
Loops (with Hand Drawn Sound); 
and two films with recorded music, 
in which Mr. McLaren drew ani- 
mated figures to accompany each tone 
of the music, called Fiddle-Dee-Dee 
and Hoppity-Pop. The Workshop 
Experiments illustrated various sorts 
of sound and tone qualities with lab- 
oratory films. These ranged from 
dry, percussive beats and rattles to 
a warm, musically expressive timbre 
like that of a woodwind. Occasionally 
the tone sounded like that of an elec- 
tric organ or theremin. Further ex- 
perimentation will bring other types of 
tone and non-musical sound under con- 
trol. 

Mr. McLaren demonstrated a rapid 
arpeggio passing through several 
octaves; and then a fascinating four- 
part invention, polyrhythmic and cov- 
ering an enormous pitch range. The 
invention was enough in itself to 
prove that composers will find this 
new medium tremendously stimulat- 
ing, in the possibilities it offers for 
expanding present musical forms and 
styles. A simple little Ostinato by 
Barték, recorded with this process, 
sounded completely effective. It is a 
pity that the Hungarian composer 
died before the process was brought 
to the attention of the musical world, 
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for his revolutionary imagination 
would have been ideally equipped to 
exploit it to the full. In the field of 
jazz, also, the possibilities are tempt- 
ing. Rhythmic patterns of un- 
precedented complexity will be child’s 


play. ’ 

Both Fiddle-Dee-Dee, in which Mr. 
McLaren recorded his visual reac- 
tions to an up-country fiddler, and 
Hoppity-Pop, a circus fantasy with a 
background of calliope music, were 
ingenious, and quite different from 
the animated cartoons now current. 
The relationship between the moving, 
changing figures on the screen and 
the musical sound is infinitely closer 
in this new process. Here, also, one 
can see unlimited possibilities. 

Since the overwhelming trend of 
contemporary music has been toward 
a revival of classical economy of 
structure, objective style, and an em- 
phasis on purely musical factors, Mr. 
McLaren’s experiments have a special 
significance for composers today. 
Music written onto film will be able 
to sharpen our grasp of rhythms and 
cur sense of pitch. Quarter tones are 
perfectly practicable on film, and this 
new process makes it as easy to com- 
bine four or five different rhythms as 
two or three. A new type of virtu- 
osity—intellectual virtuosity on the 
part of the composer who writes his 
own music exactly as it will sound— 
may well develop as a result of the 
elimination of restrictive mechanical 
limitations. 


| i is improbable that the music of 
the past will in any way suffer 
from such experimentation, nor will 
the development of any scientific 
process change the nature and pur- 
pose of music itself. Mr. McLaren 
makes no such claims; if anything, he 
is over-modest about the aesthetic 
significance of his work. But he has 
undoubtedly hit upon a very im- 
portant addition to our present stock 
of musically expressive media. 





The young Canadian scientist Norman McLaren demonstrates his newly developed 
process whereby sounds are produced by writing directly onto the sound track 


The rest of the evening was devoted 
to sound films, the most curious and 
diverting of which was The Assassi- 
nation of the Duke of Guise, with a 
special piano score by Camille Saint- 
Saéns. This film, the first important 
work of its kind in France, was acted 
by members of the Comédie Frangaise. 
The Saint-Saéns music was excellent 
of its kind, reinforcing the dramatic 
action, yet never obtruding upon the 
mood of the picture itself. 

Three fragments of Leo Hurwitz’s 
Strange Victory, with music by David 
Diamond, offered an excellent con- 
temporary illustration of a _ score 
which did the opposite, in certain 
episodes. Mr. Diamond’s music was 
imaginative and expressive, but it 
clashed in several places with the 
dramatic emphasis of the picture and 
it was too aggressive. Mr. Hurwitz 
attempted to stir the political and 
social conscience of the spectator by 
emphasizing the dignity and value of 
common human existence, and Mr. 
Diamond’s almost operatic music oc- 
casionally got in the way of the 


argument. 

Lou Applebaum’s score for a 
Chinese documentary, The People Be- 
tween, was less origina] than the 
Diamond Score, and sinned occasion- 
ally in the same way, though it had 
some well balanced passages. Mr 
Applebaum began with a lavish dis- 
play of oriental color, but soon found 
as composers invariably do, that he 
would have to relapse into a more 
familiar idionr to keep his score mov- 
ing and dramatically apposite. If @ 
Chinese wrote a score for a Chinese 
picture about Western life, he might 
feel compelled to introduce some 
saxophones and drums into his open- 
ing sequence, but he too would soon 
fall back upon the simple combina- 
tions of nasal strings and woodwinds 
that make Chinese music so bracingly 
different from ours. The evening 
ended with the sumptuous Battle of 
Agincourt sequence from Laurence 
Olivier’s Henry V, with a workman- 
like and effective, but totally undis- 
tinguished, score by William Walton, 
who should have done better. 


Recitals and Symphony Concerts in Colombia 


BOGOTA 
HE recital appearance of Rosita 
Renard, pianist, was an outstand- 
ing event of the fall season. In 
an excellent program that included 
Bach’s French Suite in G major; 
Brahms’ Sonata in F minor, Op. 5; a 
rondo by Mozart; anda Chopin group, 
Mrs. Renard displayed a technique and 
a comprehension of the music that cap- 
tivated the public. Her playing, as 
in her three previous appearances in 
Bogota, made her recital an unfor- 
gettable musical occasion. In a concert 
with the National Symphony, under 
the direction of Gerhard Rothstein, 
Mrs. Renard showed another facet of 
her artistic personality, with her in- 
terpretations of three concertos — 
Bach’s A major; Mozart’s C major, 
K. 467; and Beethoven’s G major. In 
all of her performances, and particu- 
larly in the Mozart, she gave fresh 
and sincere readings, with an excellent 
accompaniment by the orchestra. Mrs. 
Renard captured the true essence of 
Mozart’s music. In January, she will 
make her New York debut. 

In another National Symphony con- 
cert under Gerhard Rothstein’s direc- 
tion, Elvira Restrepo was soloist in 
Mozart’s E flat Piano Concerto. The 
program also included Haydn’s Clock 
Symphony and Mendelssohn’s Ruy 
Blas Overture. Mrs. Restrepo is an 
accomplished pianist, but her tendency 
to hurry the slow movement was un- 
fortunate. A repetition of this concert 


on the following Sunday brought the 
1948 symphony season to a close. 

Most of the churches held special 
services for the celebration of the 
feast day of St. Cecilia, patron saint 
of musicians. The principal partici- 
pants in these services were the chorus 
and orchestra of the National Con- 
servatory and the Gregorian Choir. 
The National Conservatory ensemble, 
led by Gerhard Rothstein, offered 
Mozart’s C major Mass, in a beautful 
performance, with Ines Lemoine, so- 
prano, Stella Vanegas, contralto, Man- 
uel Astudillo, tenor, and Alvaro 
Guerrero, bass, as soloists. The Gre- 
gorian Choir sang a program of early 
church music. 

The Musical Center choir, under 
the direction of Antonio Varela, sang, 
with great success, the Stabat Mater 
of Pergolesi, as well as_ selections 
from Handel’s Messiah. Luis Carlos 
Garcia, baritone, gave a recital which 
included works of Monteverdi, Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, and 
others. Aura Moncada, pianist, gave 
the first Bogota performance of Doh- 
nanyi’s Rhapsody in C. Other works 
in her program were the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne and pieces by Chopin and 
Debussy, all played with freshness and 
charm. Andrés Dalmau, violinist, of- 
fered a sonata by Jean Marie Leclair, 
Paganini’s Violin Concerto, Strauss’ 
Violin Concerto, and many other 
works in two concerts. 

Carlos Federico Haayen, pianist, 


played Beethoven’s C sharp minor So- 
nata, Bach’s D minor Toccata and 
Fugue, and selections by Schumann, 
Chopin, and Rachmaninoff. Mr. Haa- 
yen demonstrated an extraordinary 
technique, but his interpretations lacked 
variety. 

In the Colombia-American Center, 
Beatriz Acosta, pianist, closed the 1948 
musical season. The new season will 
begin in February. 

A surprise among between-season 
concerts were the two public appear- 
ances and several performances over 
the Radio Nacional of Antonio De 
Raco, Argentinian pianist. Mr. De 
Raco presented sound and individual 
interpretations of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 10, No. 3; Liszt’s B minor So- 
nata ; all the Chopin Scherzos ; a piece 
by the Colombian composer, Uribe 
Holguin ; and other works. 

At the end of the year, the Con- 
servatory offered many recitals by its 
pupils on the Radio Nacional and in 
the Teatro Colén. For the last of 
these performances, the Conservatory 
Orchestra, led by Gerhard Rothstein, 
presented Corelli’s Concerto Grosso in 
D; Bach’s E major Violin Concerto, 
with the 17-vear-old violinist, Frank 
Preuss, as soloist. 

The Union Church Choir presented 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio for the 
first time in Bogota, in a performance 
at their own church. Mario Maurano 
gave a recital of Argentinian piano 
works. MANUEL DREZNER 
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Chicago Faces Perplexities 


(Continued from page 3) 

take at slightly over $7,000 a perform- 
ance against a maximum cost of $7,600 
a performance, indicating a total defi- 
cit of $10,000, which was underwritten 
by the Chicago Music Foundation. 
“Had we come at a more felicitous 
time of year,” he said, “I am sure we 
would have had no deficit. This 
amount, however, I consider an invest- 
ment—a really negligible expenditure 
as compared to the losses of previous 
opera seasons in Chicago.” 

The old Chicago Opera Company, in 
its last active season in 1946, lost 
nearly $150,000. Its debts were paid, 
just before the announcement of the 
New York City Opera Company’s re- 
cent visit, with an outright gift from 
General Finance Corporation, whose 
subsidiary, the Wacker Corporation, 
then owned the Civic Opera Building. 
Accordingly, the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, theoretically, is bailed out and 
ready to start over again with the cash 
remaining in the fund of the Chicago 
Music Foundation. Actually, it has 
nothing like an adequate amount of 
financial backing at hand, but it hopes 
to set up some kind of permanent oper- 
atic axis between the New York City 
Opera Company and a semi-resident 
offshoot of the City Center organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Halasz, in his report to the 
committee, suggested that at least 50 
per cent of the orchestra, the chorus 
and the ballet should be Chicagoans if 
the New York company returns here 
next fall, with soloists and staff the 
same for both theaters. He also sug- 
gested modernization of the Opera 
House’s lighting equipment, installa- 
tion of a new cyclorama, an increase in 
the number of inexpensive seats, and 
the setting up of “scholarships of about 
$2,000 each to provide young artists 
with weekly salaries of $100 each for 
twenty weeks of one year, in order 
that they may become performing 
members of the company in a ‘make 
or break’ process which proves the 
artist’s mettle.” 

That there will be no Chicago Opera 
Company and that the New York City 
Opera will return (preferably not so 
close to the Christmas season) are 
obvious ; that all Mr. Halasz’s sugges- 
tions will not be acted upon is almost 
equally obvious. 


V HILE symphony and opera face 

an uncertain future, the concert 
stage is booming. Attendance may 
have slipped some from its wartime 
peaks, but the calendar never has been 
more crowded than at present. 

Most of the important concert series 

have changed management in the last 
year, without altering the city’s musi- 
cal picture to any extent. Three of 
them now are under the aegis of Harry 
Zelzer—the History and Enjoyment of 
Music Series of twelve events, which 
retains that strange title in memory of 
an affiliation with Northwestern Uni- 
versity, severed more than a decade 
ago; the Allied Arts Piano Series of 
five concerts, in its third year; and the 
Zelzer Concert Series of eight events, 
in its fourth season. The first two are 
new to the Zelzer office. 
_ The Musical Arts Piano Series, in 
its 13th season, is undey the manage- 
ment of Mary Wickersham this year. 
With its remarkable subscription scale 
of 35 cents to $1.25 a concert, it is 
bringing six artists in recital—Clifford 
Curzon; Arturo Michelangeli; Leon- 
ard Shure; Rudolf Serkin; the winner 
of an annual audition, Richard Faith; 
and an unspecified replacement for 
Guiomar Novaes. 

The subscription idea is popular in 
Chicago in chamber music, as_ well. 
The Fine Arts Quartet of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company (Leonard 
Sorkin and Joseph Stepansky, violin- 
ists; Sheppard Lehnhoff, violist, and 
orge Sopkin, cellist), is presenting 
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a series of six Wednesday night con- 
certs at Fullerton Hall. The Pro 
Musica Trio (formerly the Russian 
Trio), with Nina Mesirow-Minchin, 
pianist; Fritz Siegal, violinist; and 
Ennio Bolognini, cellist, is playing a 
set of six Wednesday morning recitals 
at the Ambassador East Hotel. The 
Clara Siegel Music Players are giving 
a series of three Friday concerts in 
Fullerton Hall, playing works for 
piano and strings, piano and winds, 
and piano, strings and winds. 

The University of Chicago, gener- 
ally credited with starting Chicago’s 
revival of chamber music about five 
years ago, has not slackened in its 
efforts at Mandel Hall. This year’s 
University Concerts series of twelve 
events brings such artists as Andres 
Segovia and Ralph Kirkpatrick, and 
such ensembles as the Budapest String 
Quartet, the Busch Quartet, the Alma 
Trio, and the Guilet Quartet—none of 
them heard in the Loop this season— 
as well as a concert performance of 
Handel’s opera, Julius Caesar. 

Kimball Hall houses a recitalist al- 
most every night of the week, and the 
old Eighth Street Theater becomes a 
concert hall almost every weekend. 

Thus, despite symphonic and oper- 
atic uncertainties, and a balletic eclipse 
that leaves Ballet Theater’s tentative 
March 29 booking at the Opera House 
the only major dance event on the 
horizon, Chicago is experiencing a 
busy music season. 


Musicologists 


(Continued from page 6) 

In the meeting on Sociology and 
Musicology, Max Kaplan, of the 
University of Illinois, expressed the 
typical disdain of sociologists for the 
tendency they feel musicians have to 
view art as belonging in the realm 
of the superhuman or the non-human. 
Urging the creation of a permanent 
institute for musicology and sociology, 
Mr. Kaplan suggested such research 
topics as the role of the musician in 
society, folk music, the state and 
music, and the international implica- 
tions of the arts. 

In a discussion of Two Capitals 
from the Abbey Church at Cluny, 
William Fleming, of the University 
of Syracuse, brought forward evidence 
to support the belief that medieval 
Christian chant was probably per- 
formed in a more colorful manner 
than is generally believed today, em- 
ploying instruments as well as voices. 
The ambulatory capitals of the elev- 
enth-century church at Cluny contain 
inscriptions giving the formulas for 
the eight psalm-tones, and also stat- 
uettes representing the instruments of 
the day, thus implying that the 
Gregorian chant of that period em- 
ployed instrumental accompaniment. 

In a remarkable piece of musical 
detective work, Gustave Reese tracked 
down the source of an obscure melodic 
theme, In Nomine, which furnished 
the cantus firmus, or principal musical 
subject matter, for more than 150 in- 
strumental compositions composed in 
England between John Taverner, in 
1540, and Henry Purcell, in 1690. 
The source of the melody, first used 
in Taverner’s mass, Gloria Tibi Trini- 
tatis, proved to be the Sarum version 
of the antiphon for Trinity Sunday. 
The discovery might be compared in 
importance with the unearthing of the 
original Dies Irae tune, used by so 
many nineteenth-century symphonists, 
if the medieval origin of that tune 
were not already known. 


EONARD RATNER, of Stan- 
ford University, urged the adop- 
tion of a method of: analysis of the 
Classical sonata form on the basis 
of key distribution rather than the- 
matic contrast, citing examples which 


prove that the Classical sonata by no 
means always employs two contrast- 
ing themes. A paper by Willi Apel, 
read by Isabel Pope in the absence of 
the author, discussed the composi- 
tional method of early sixteenth cent- 
ury composers of the organ form 
known as the ricercar. Commonly 
regarded as the mere instrumental 
equivalent of the polyphonic motet, 
the ricercar, in point of fact, was 
shown to be a much freer and more 
independent form than most scholars 
and musicians suppose. 

The concert by the Collegium Mu- 
sicum of the University of Chicago, 
in Joseph Bond Chapel on the Uni- 
versity campus, offered instrumental 
works by Salamone Rossi (three Can- 
zoni a Quattro) ; Georg Muffat (Fas- 
ciculus III, from the Florilegium 
Primum); Gluck (Sonata a Tre) ; 
and Pergolesi (Sonata a Tre). Don- 
ald Gramm, bass, accompanied on the 
harpsichord by Mr. Levarie, sang one 
of Monteverdi’s Canti Guerrieri, Io 
che nel’ otio naqui. A small ensem- 
ble of singers presented Dufay’s Mag- 
nificat, Octavi Toni. As a corollary 
to Mr. Reese’s paper, the Fantasy on 
In Nomine, from Orlando Gibbons’ 
London Street Cries, was included in 
the program. Rospert S. TANGEMAN 


Weissmann Conducts 
Scranton Orchestra 


Scranton, Pa. — The Scranton 
Philharmonic, Frieder Weissmann, 
conductor, opened its eleventh season 
with two concerts in November. Rich- 
ard Farrell, young New Zealand pian- 
ist, was soloist at the concert on Nov. 
29, playing Ravel’s Concerto for the 
Left Hand, and giving a brilliant per- 
formance. In the afternoon, Mr. 
Weissmann presented practically the 
same program in the Youth Concert 
Series, making a few concessions to 
the tastes of younger listeners. On 
Nov. 1, the soloist was Carolyn Long, 
soprano, 

The Scranton Community Opera 
Society presented, on Nov. 15, a per- 
formance of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
under the direction of Ferdinand Liva. 
As in previous productions by this 
group, the cast was made up, with 
only two exceptions, of local singers. 
Auditions have been held for a spring 
production of Bizet’s Carmen 

Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, appeared 
here on Nov. 22, under the sponsor- 
ship of Community Concerts, in a 
program of songs and operatic ex- 
cerpts. CAROLYN GREEN 
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“Classicism” Triumphs 
In the New Czechoslovakia 


WO events have brought to mind the 

denunciation of seven Soviet compos- 

ers, last February, by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. A few days ago, a further 
verbal spanking was administered to Serge 
Prokofieff, who seemingly cannot learn to 
write music that is ideologically sound. Even 
more recently, a copy of Czechoslovak Music, 
an official publication of the present “peo- 
ple’s-democratic” Czech state, reached our 
desk, with an account of the First Working 
Congress of Czechoslovak Composers and 
Musical Scholars, held in Prague last Sep- 
tember. (News seems to travel slowly from 
Czechoslovakia to the United States, presum- 
ably because it does not travel at all until 
it has been carefully couched in authorita- 
tive terms. ) 

These two reports are by no means un- 
related. Prokofieff, the Soviet composer with 
the most incurably independent creative 
mind, stands as a symbol of the repression 
Czech composers and musical scholars may 
expect to have visited upon them one of 
these days, as the result of a resolution they 
drew up and promulgated in the course of 
their Working Congress. Here are some ex- 
cerpts from the resolution, which show the 
way in which Czech musical life is now 
enthralled by the familiar Russian political 
philosophy of art: 

“The composers and musical scholars of 
Czechoslovakia pledge themselves that all 
their methods of thought, work, and creation 
will be based on the needs and nature of 
the Czech and Slovak peoples, and in this 
way they will endeavor to overcome the un- 
healthy tendencies which have infiltrated into 
our music. 

“The educational tendencies of All-State 
Organizations in collaboration with the State 
Educational Plans will stop the promotion 
of worthless music coming from abroad and 
our own composers, and will further sys- 
tematically promote the works of progressive 
composers who spring up from the best tradi- 
tions of their respective peoples; at the same 
time the organizations will see to it that 
classical music becomes better known among 
the people at large and in this way will 
make it the property of humanity as a 
whole.” (Remember that the term “clas- 
sical,” in the Soviet document last February, 
was used as the opposite of “formalist,” the 
adjective chosen to describe “the contem- 
porary modernist bourgeois music of Europe 
and America, which reflects the marasmus 
of bourgeois culture, the full denial of musi- 
cal art, its impasse.”’) 

“Our criticism must voice the needs of the 
working class and must consider works of 
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music from a firm political and scholarly 
point of view. This is the reason for the 
centralization of musical magazines, which 
directs them to the education of the artists 
themselves and to the promotion of the 
creative power of the masses.” 

By this pronouncement, one more Eu- 
ropean nation within the Soviet orbit has 
clamped a vise upon its musical artists, 
forbidding them to engage in “bourgeois” 
experimentation, and filling them with the 
fear of a public unfrocking if they fail to 
produce a steady stream of hortatory works 
glorifying the totalitarian state. Even more 
than ever, the democratic nations must 
accept full responsibility for maintaining a 
spiritual and political climate in which crea- 
tive artists can work freely and without fear 
of criticism on illicit, extra-musical grounds. 

The current tendencies in the Soviet 
sphere strenghten our conviction, already 
firm, that American music has little to gain 
and much to lose if it seeks to secure a sub- 
sidy from the government. Control of the 
budget inevitably permits control of policy. 
We do not favor any scheme that might re- 
sult in the dominion of politics over music. 


In Praise of the 
Small Recital Hall 


E have just returned, as we write 
these paragraphs, from a recital in 
Carnegie Hall. It was a good recital, 
but the young artist who gave it was not 
well enough known to attract an audience 
of three thousand to hear him play. Many 
rows of seats were empty, many more rows 
only half taken. The applause, which would 
have sounded hearty in a smaller house that 
was well filled, pattered impotently from 
widely separated spots in the auditorium. 
In recent years, the notion seems to have 
grown up that the value and importance of 
a recital or concert may be measured ac- 
curately in terms of the size of the hall in 
which it takes place. Hundreds of artists 
plunge themselves into debt, and inflict upon 
their hearers the chilly milieu of a hall that 
is half or three-quarters empty, merely be- 
cause they are afraid that their efforts will 
lose in prestige if they are presented in more 
modest surroundings than those of Carnegie 
Hall or Town Hall. It contributes nothing 
to the psychological stability of an artist who 
has sacrificed and borrowed money to give 
his recital, when he looks out over a scat- 
tered little band of listeners—many of whom 
have not paid to get in—and thinks of the 
$1,500 or $2,000 his adventure is cost- 
ing him. 
Moreover, the fashion prescribing the use 
of a large auditorium often causes artists to 
falsify their abilities. Not every pianist or 
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violinist or singer needs to have a tone of 
orchestral proportions in order to provide 
musical satisfaction; we would be hearing 
fewer youngsters forcing their tone to the 
point of ugliness these days, if they felt 
justified in appearing in halls of smaller size. 
Furthermore, no music sounds well when 
it bounces against the walls and seats of a 
half empty room. Chamber music, in par- 
ticular, inevitably loses its most delightful 
qualities when its nuances evaporate into 
distant vaults and galleries. 

We would like to hear those artists whose 
potential audience is five hundred or two 
hundred in halls whose seating capacity is 
five hundred or two hundred, leaving Town 
Hall and Carnegie Hall entirely to the more 
established and more popular musicians, who 
are certainly numerous enough to keep those 
two buildings out of bankruptcy. And we 
would like to feel assured, though we do not, 
that the reviewers of the daily press would 
stand ready to attend all performances of 
genuine merit, even though this meant add- 
ing two or three smaller halls to their present 
regular beat. 

The managements of such smaller estab- 
lishments as Times Hall, Carl Fischer Hall, 
and Carnegie Recital Hall might hasten pub- 
lic recognition of the usefulness of these 
places if they were to maintain a desirable 
tone by sponsoring recitals of their own. 
If these managements were to follow the 
example of the Town Hall Endowment 
Series, giving free appearances each year to 
exceptionally meritorious aspirants, everyone 
would benefit from their investment. The 
artists selected would be spared the risk 
of heavy indebtedness; the managements 
would find many other artists—paying cus- 
tomers—clamoring for dates, as soon as they 
were persuaded that their concerts would 
be surrounded by an aura of prestige; and 
the public would learn that the magnitude 
of the hall in which an artist appears does 
not furnish a measure of the magnitude of 
his gifts. 

The present false situation is not peculiar 
to New York City. Should an Orchestra 
Hall appearance in Chicago warrant more 
respect than one in Kimball Hall or Fuller- 
ton Hall? Does Symphony Hall in Boston 
confer more distinction on an artist than 
Jordan Hall? Many greatly gifted artists 
never draw large audiences, because of the 
whimsicalities of the music business; and 
many of the most rewarding musical per- 
formances require unassuming circumstances 
for their best effectiveness. We should all 
seek to restore the small concert hall to its 
proper dignity. 


William Arms Fisher: 
A Pioneering Music Editor 


ITH the death, at 87, of William 

Arms Fisher, American music pub- 

lishing has lost one of its distin- 
guished pioneers. During his forty-year as- 
sociation with the Oliver Ditson Company, as 
publishing manager and editor, he was re- 
sponsible, through his pioneering editions 
and collections, for the wide distribution of 
musical classics in the volumes of the Mu- 
sicians Library. As an author, he made 
noteworthy contributions to our knowledge 
of the past, by his volumes on early Ameri- 
can music and music publishing. Without the 
foundations built by Mr. Fisher and the 
other musical leaders of his generation, the 
present widespread musical development in 
the United States would never have been 
possible. 
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encouraged by the popularity record of 

Bohuslav Martinu’s Concerto for Two 
Pianos, written in 1943 for Pierre Luboshutz 
and Genia Nemenoff. The duo-pianists per- 
formed it three times with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra that year, and since then have played 
it twice with the Boston Symphony, three times 
with the Chicago Symphony, and once each with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic and Rochester 

Philharmonic. They are scheduled for two more 
performances of the concerto, with the St. Louis 
Symphony on Jan. 21 and 22. . William Wal- 
ton, one of England’s leading composers, is 
marrying Susana Gil, daughter of a prominent 
Argentine lawyer, on Jan. 20, in Buenos Aires, 
where he met her while attending a conven- 
tion... . Fritz Kreisler has presented the manu- 
sc ripts of Brahms’ Violin Concerto and Chaus- 
son’s Poéme to the Library of Congress, which 
has put them on exhibition. . Serge Kous- 
sevitzky received a scroll designating him an 
honorary member of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton, on Jan. 6, at a dinner marking his twenty- 
fiith and final year as conductor of the Boston 
Svmphony. The entire orchestra was entertained 
by the club. Eugene Conley and his wife, 
Winifred Heidt, who have appeared together 
in opera, will be heard in joint concerts. 

Lauritz Melchior has succeeded the late Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski as chairman of the advisory 
committee for the International Music Relations 
Committee of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Mr. Melchior will head a special com- 
mittee, composed entirely of musicians of foreign 
birth who are now American citizens, who have 
maintained close contact with their native lands 
and can verify their musical needs. A large 
shipment of music has already been sent to 
Mr. Melchior’s native Denmark. ... Kurt Baum, 
who has been singing at La Scala in Milan, 
recently was heard in William Tell and Manon 
Lescaut. The tenor returns to the Metropolitan 
Opera on Jan. 17... . Engagements run in scores 
for Salvatore Baccaloni. Mr. Baccaloni appeared 
in twenty performances at the San Francisco 
Opera and gave twenty concerts on tour before 
coming to New York for the Metropolitan Opera 
season. . . . Josephine Tuminia, coloratura so- 
prano, who was formerly a member of the 
Metropolitan and who retired three years ago 
to have a baby, will resume her professional 
career next year. Miss Tuminia emerged from 
retirement two years ago to save a performance 
at the San Francisco Opera, when Lily Pons 
was unable to appear. .. . When Nelson Eddy 
returns to California from a concert tour, in 
May, he will ma‘e a technicolor motion picture 
with Jeannette MacDonald. Its proposed title is 
Embassy for Brazil, and others in the cast will 
be Carmen Miranda, Jane Powell and Wallace 
Beery. Tito Schipa, tenor, sailed from 
New Yor‘ on Jan. 12 for engagements in Lon- 
don, Paris and Milan. He toured both North and 
Central America during his visit. 

Yehudi Menuhin left for Paris by plane after 
Christmas. He will remain there five weeks and 
will also be heard in Rome, Monte Carlo and 
other music centers on his four-month concert 
tour. . Cleveland will mark the homecoming 
of one of its talented young artists when Eunice 
Podis plays the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto in 
B flat minor with the Cleveland Orchestra under 
George Szell on Jan. 25. 

Ellabelle Davis, soprano, will sail on Jan. 21 
for a four months tour of Europe, which will 
open in Oslo, Norway, and will also include 
Sweden, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Holland, France, 
Czechoslovakia and Belgium. She has already 
been engaged for forty recitals. Miss Davis has 
been named the outstanding Negro woman of 
the year by Zeta Phi Beta, Negro sorority, and 
has been made an honorary member of the 
organization. . Witold Malcuzynski, pianist, 
and his wife, the former Colette Gaveau, became 
the parents of a daughter, Pierrette, at Grasse, 
on the Cote d’Azur, recently. Mr. Malcuzynski 
punched his American tour in Toronto on Jan. 

Freda Trepel, pianist, will be soloist with 
* e Minneapolis Symphony under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos in Winnipeg. In April, Miss Trepel will 
give recitals in New York and Boston. 

Igor Stravinsky has been made a member of 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences and the 
Order of Distinguished Americans. Another 
artist who has recently received this honor is 
Reginald one conductor of the Baltimore 

Symphony. . Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, 
was named a Chevalier of the French Le egion 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 








Frances Magnes, 


of Honor in January. 
violinist, will go to Palestine in February for 
sixteen appearances with orchestra and in re- 


cital. . Anne Ramus, pianist, recently re- 
turned from Europe, where she earned a diploma 
at the International Musical Competitions at 
Geneva. Miss de Ramus worked at Fontainebleau 
this summer with Robert and Gaby Casadesus. 

. Joseph Cole, baritone, gave a recital at the 
University of New Mexico recently. He is ap- 
pearing in a musical comedy in Chicago and 
will give a recital there in February. Myron 
Carlisle, baritone, was a soloist in a special per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah at Richmond, 
Ky., in December, with the combined choruses 
and orchestras of Berea and Eastern State 
Kentucky Colleges. .. . Ramon Vinay, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, left New York on Jan. 
7 for Naples, where he will appear at the San 
Carlo Opera. Erno Balogh was heard in 
piano recitals recently in Chicago, Baltimore and 
Washington, D.C. . .. Norma Howard, mezzo- 
soprano, was married to Ensign Kyle Cargill 
McCormick on Jan. 1. 


Willa Stewart, soprano, has been given a 
six months’ contract at Covent Garden in Lon- 
don. She sang the title role in Verdi's Aida 
on Dec. 31... ..J After fourteen months in Italy, 
France and Belgium, Grace Panvini, coloratura 
soprano, has returned to the United States. Miss 
Panvini appeared in opera in Vervier, Belgium, 
in Milan, and in Catania, besides giving con- 
certs and singing on the radio in other Euro- 
pean cities. 

Werner Singer, coach and accompanist, re 
turned on Dec. 1, from a four-week coast to 
coast tour with Frances Yeend. 

Margaret Daum, soprano, who is featured on 
the American Album of Familiar Music over 
NBC, was married to Maj. Gen. Franklin A. 
Keating, in Ridgewood, N. J., in December. 
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Above, Edith Mason, as the heroine in Gounod's 
Romeo et Juliette, participated in the closing of 
Chicago's historic Auditorium. Left, E. 
Arbos, Spanish conductor, with his wife, arriving on 


the lle de France, for a tour of the United States 
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1929 


Time to Do It Again 

The League of Composers will give the first 
New York performance of Monteverdi's 
Combattimento di Tancredi e 
season. 

1929 
Before He Discovered Carmen 

Vladimir Horowitz likes sports, most of all 
swimming, and admits that he 
poetry in his native tongue. 
with a sigh that he has not done any composing 
since he was fourteen—and now he feels he i 
too old to resume it. 

1929 
Napoleon? 

Alexander Brailowsky often chews lumps of 
sugar soaked in brandy to allay nervousness 
during recitals. 

1929 
Remember? 

Ernest Bloch’s symphonic score, 
which won Musica AMEriIcaA’s $3,000 prize 
contest, will be played next week, and within a 
month thereafter by practically every major 
symphony orchestra in the country. 

1929 
Personne ne Connait les Malheurs que J’ai 
Souffert 

When the Fisk Jubilee Singers appeared in 
Paris recently, their program included, accord- 
ing to La Semaine Musicale, Le 
dans la Frotde Terre, La Riviere Profonde, and 
Montez dans le Chariot. 
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tributes were four songs by John 
Duke; Theodore Chanler’s Three 
Months and a Coda (a witty cycle of 
four which was receiving its first per- 
formance) ; Israel Citkowitz’s Strings 
in the Earth and Air, and Herbert 
Hughes’ She Weeps Over Rahoon. 
The last two were the best of a group 
of six different composers’ settings of 
poems by James Joyce. 

Miss Shaw’s vocalism was not, how- 
ever, commensurate with her interpre- 
tative accomplishments. Though usu- 
ally accurate in pitch, her voice lacked 
real body; and only in the middle 
range was it adequately supported. 
Nevertheless, the charm of her per- 
formances did much to attract the at- 
tention away from these deficiencies. 
Her program also included the first 
performance of Robert  Stinson’s 
rather thin Water Monotone, which 
figured in the Joyce group, and 
Ernst Bacon’s Of a Feather, five 
pleasant pieces on _ various birds. 
Nathan Price was the capable ac- 
companist. 


Hazel Scott, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 2 


Miss Scott’s highly original and 
stimulating program came to _ its 
climax in a group of blues, boogie- 
woogie and bebop, but she had played 
an amazing range of other music be- 
fore that incandescent finale. She was 
assisted in the popular music of the 
second half of her recital by “Specs” 
Powell, drums, and Bobby Haggart, 
double bass. A surprise was provided 
for the audience in the form of Miss 
Scott’s own suite, Caribbean Fete, 
which portrays the moods of the car- 
nival before Lent, in Miss Scott’s 
native Trinidad. It gave the pianist 





Francine Falkon 


Hazel Scott 


ample opportunity for colorful and 
rhythmically zestful playing. 

The portion of the program drawn 
from the standard repertoire included 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C sharp 
minor from The Well-Tempered 
Clavier, and Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring, in an arrangement by Myra 
Hess; Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capric- 
cioso; Chopin’s Sonata in B_ flat 
minor; and Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody in 
C major. She played a group of 
Rodgers and Hart, Irving Berlin, and 
Vincent Youmans songs, both as solos, 
and with Mr. Powell and Mr. Hag- 
gart, and also improvised a series of 
variations on Beethoven’s Fir ey 


Francine Falkon, Contralto 
Town Hall, Jan. 2, 2:30 


Francine Falkon’s second New 
York recital left the hearer with an 
oddly confused view of her accom- 
plishments. She was always attrac- 
tive in what she undertook, but it 
always seemed that she should be 
singing better than she did. Miss 
Falkon had nearly everything that 
goes to make an impressive singer. 
Her voice, which she produced 
naturally and well, was an attractive 
one, rather mezzo than contralto in 
quality. She had imagination, in- 
telligence, good musicianship, excel- 
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lent diction, and a winning stage 
personality. One possible explanation 
for her failure to make the most of 
these gifts is that she has been singing 
too much; another is that she chose 
to sing works too heavy for her 
present equipment. 

After opening her program with a 
group of Schubert lieder, which she 
projected beautifully, she essayed 
Mahler’s Songs of a Wayfarer, and in 
electing to sing this cycle she did 
herself a disservice. In the first place, 
these four songs never sound quite 
as well with piano as with their 
orchestral accompaniment; and, on 
this occasion, a lack of reserve power 
in her voice kept her from realizing 
her excellent interpretive approach 
to them. The same lack of power 
was evident in the aria that followed 
—O Prétres de Baal, from Meyer- 
beer’s Le Prophéte. In this virtuoso 
piece, the young singer’s low tones 
sounded hollow and thin, and her high 
tones were spread and somewhat lack- 
ing in brilliance. 

The succeeding group of French 
and Spanish songs, by Ravel, Debussy, 
and Falla, went better, and each song 
was charmingly presented on its own 
terms, although her voice had begun 
to sound tired and slip out of focus 
when forced. Debussy C’est 1’Extase 
Langoureuse was particularly well 
done, with perfect control and lovely 
shadings of color. Of the concluding 
group, by Vaughan Williams, Peter- 
kin, Sibelius, Brockway, and Silberta, 
Sibelius’ Tryste was Miss Falkon’s 
best accomplishment. Brooks Smith 
was the accompanist. J.H., Jr. 


Gyorgy Sandor, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 3 


Mr. Sandor’s recital showed him 
to be a genuine virtuoso: He played 
with phenomenal dexterity and ease; 
he had his own individual convictions 
about the music he played, and how- 
ever flashy his demonstrations of 
skill might become, he always main- 
tained a cool, detached air of aristoc- 
racy which exonerated him from any 
charge of vulgar exhibitionism. Be- 
cause it seemed so easy and so ex- 
hilarating for him to play the piano, 
he exercised a tonic effect upon his 
audience, and there could be no 
mistaking the genuineness of the ap- 
plause. 

His chief fault was that he was 
in too much of a hurry. He must 
have cut at least four minutes off the 
usual playing time of the Brahms- 
Paganini variations, for this appalling- 
ly difficult work has seldom been 
undertaken at so headlong a pace. 
Despite a few missed notes, he was 
amazingly successful with this tour de 
force, as far as cleanness of articula- 
tion and sharpness of accentuation 
were concerned, but his approach was 
scarcely one which enabled the more 
lyrical variations to exhibit much 
charm. 

In Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, 
there were many highly sensitive 
passages, though other sections were 
damaged by a brittle forte tone and a 
lack of legato in an otherwise gracious 
soft tone. If the performance exam- 
ined no new facets of the problematic 
sonata, at least it moved along with 
great gusto. The shorter works in 
the program were one of Chopin’s 
C sharp minor Mazurkas and the 
Chopin F minor Fantasy, Op. 49— 
both rather unyieldingly set forth— 
and a mixed group consisting of 
Rachmaninoff’s G minor Prelude; 
Schumann’s Toccata, and Prophet 
Bird; an arrangement of the Dance of 
Terror, from Falla’s El Amor Brujo; 
and Liszt’s Mazeppa. cj. 5. 


John Creighton Murray, Violinist 
Town Hall, Jan. 5 


Having won considerable successes 
in Europe, in his return to the con- 
cert stage after three years’ army ser- 
vice, John Creighton Murray returned 
to Town Hall for his first New York 
recital since the war interrupted his 
career. “Despite the excellent response 





J. Creighton Murray 


Gyorgy Sandor 


of audiences in a number of European 
cities, he seems to have allowed some 
bad artistic habits to fasten themselves 
upon him. This is the more regret- 
table, since the young man is by no 
means without admirable qualities, in- 
cluding technical resources and an 
obvious affection for the music he 
plays. 

His program was topheavy and too 
long. Bach’s Chaconne, Beethoven’s 
Kreutzer Sonata and Brahms’ G 
major Sonata, piled one on top of 
another, brought the breathing spell 
of the intermission only at ten o’clock. 
After that, the audience was offered 
still another sonata—a modern work 
(the second of its type) by Joseph 
Wagner, which its composer had re- 
vised, and which now received its 
first American performance in this 
refitted version; a twelfth century 
Mayan Indian Chant, by Cardenas- 
Marti (likewise a “first time here”) ; 
the “traditional Irish” Bean Dubh 
A’Ghleanna; and various numbers by 
Paganini, Saraste and Wieniawski. 

Mr. Murray’s intonation was often 
at fault during the first half of the 
program. The warm, humid atmos- 
phere of a rainy evening may to some 
degree have contributed to this, but 
hardly to the excessive pressure with 
which the violinist sometimes applied 
to his bow, causing it to roughen his 
tone. And the weather could scarcciy 
have been answerable for the incor- 
rigible languors and swooning senti- 
mentalities of Mr. Murray’s style— 
for his scoopings, slitherings and 
portamenti, both in and out of place. 
Certainly these excesses were grossly 
misapplied in Bach’s Chaconne and 
most of the Kreutzer Sonata, nor did 
they benefit the romantic sonata of 
Brahms, in itself almost oversweetened 
music. Here, likewise, one might 
have taken issue with certain tempos 
favored by Mr. Murray and _ his 
pianist, Boris Roubakine. 

As much of Joseph Wagner’s 
Sonata No. 2 as this listener had 
leisure to hear appeared to mix cer- 
tain sensuous elements of Chausson 
with various clichés of middle-aging 
modernists. HM. . F. 


Original Don Cossack Chorus 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 5 


On this occasion, the chorus, con- 
ducted by Serge Jaroff, offered a pro- 
gram composed largely of folksongs, 
in arrangements by Mr. Jaroff, C. 
Shvedoff, and I. Dobrovein. A group 
of religious selections, and Recollec- 
tions of Tchaikovsky, a setting of 
themes from various works, were also 
included. 

The chorus sang with admirable 
vigor and precision, and Mr. Jaroff 
often obtained impressive loud and 
soft effects. Two Cossack dancers 
made brief appearances. 


Lillian Lefkofsky, Pianist 
Times Hall, Jan. 5 


Lillian Lefkofsky, young New York 
pianist, who is now no stranger to the 
local concert halls, did her best play- 
ing at her latest recital in the music 
by Barték and Debussy that filled the 
second half of the program. Her 
cleanly articulated finger work and 
her rhythmic vitality enabled her to 
give a neat and basically alive per- 
formance of the Bartédk Suite, Op. 14, 
a composition of little musical sub- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Roismann and Kahn 
Get Coolidge Awards 


Washington Chamber Concerts 
Include _ Berkshire, Busch 
Quartet Appearances 


WASHINGTON. — Joseph Roismann, 
first violinist of the Budapest String 
Quartet, and Erich Itor Kahn, pianist 
of the Albeneri Trio, were presented 
with Coolidge medals for distinguished 
service to chamber music, at a concert 
in the Library of Congress, on Oct. 30. 
The medals were presented by Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, their donor, 
in the auditorium which bears her 
name. A further touch of sentiment 
was added by the fact that the occa- 
sion marked Mrs. Coolidge’s birthday. 
In the accompanying musical program, 
Mr. Kahn and the Berkshire Quartet 
played the world premiere of Ross Lee 
Finney’s Piano Quartet, a work that 
is contemporary in sound without in- 
dulging in startling devices; it is vig- 
orous and clean-cut, and its develop- 
ments are kept within desirable bounds. 

In a more recent chamber-music 
concert at the Library of Congress, 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist, and the Busch 
Quartet presented Brahms’ G minor 
Piano Quartet and Schumann's E flat 
Piano Quintet. Between these works, 
Mr. Serkin gave an intense perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Piano Sonata, Op. 
109. The evening was bloated with 
explosive dynamic contrasts which 
were within the bounds of neither the 
music nor the hall. On Nov. 29, Mr. 
Serkin appeared to better effect, in a 
recital in Constitution Hall. 

At the National Gallery, on Nov. 
21, Lucie Bigelow Rosen, thereminist, 
did not make too many friends for the 
instrument, as she appeared with an 
orchestra conducted by Richard Bales. 
In Martinu’s Fantasy, for theremin, 
oboe, piano, and strings, and in Bere- 
zowsky’s Passacaglia, for theremin 
and orchestra, Miss Rosen’s intonation 
and tone quality were too distracting 
to permit evaluation of the music, de- 
spite Mr. Bales’ competent orchestral 
support. Haydn’s Symphony No. 88 
and Benjamin Britten’s Soirées Musi- 
cales were the works presented with- 
out the intervention of the theremin. 

Paul Moor, pianist, offered an un- 
compromising program at the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery on Dec. 5, and 
proved to possess the brilliance of 
technique and requisite musical under- 
standing to give persuasive perform- 
ances of Bart6ék’s Sonatina; The Al- 
cotts, from Charles Ives’ Concord 
Sonata; Hindemith’s Third Sonata; 
Copland’s Piano Variations; and Ra- 
vel’s Gaspard de la Nuit. 

The Cathedral Choral Society, Paul 
Callaway, Director, with Barbara 
Troxell and Dorothy Stahl, sopranos ; 
William Hess, tenor; Doda Conrad, 
bass; Wayne Dirksen, organist; and 
members of the National Symphony, 
presented Mozart’s C minor Mass, in 
Washington Cathedral, on Nov. 15. 
Short works by Holst, Sowerby, and 
Schiitz preceded the mass. Mr. Cal- 
laway’s well disciplined chorus main- 
tained the brilliance and precision that 
have come to be expected of it. 

Other Washington recitals have 
been given by Lily Pons, soprano; 
Ezio Pinza, bass; John Jacob Niles, 
folk singer ; and the Bach Aria Group. 
A variety of Christmas programs, 
including myriad performances of 
Handel’s Messiah, engaged the city’s 
choirs. The most distinguished pres- 
entation of the Messiah was given by 
the Washington Choral Society, under 
Louis Potter. Soloists were Barabara 
Stevenson, soprano; Lydia Summers, 
contralto; Howard Jarratt, tenor, who 
made an outstanding success in his 
first Washington appearance; and 
Robert Nicholson, bass. The Chancel 
= hoir of the National Presbyterian 

Church, under the direction of Theo- 
dore Schaefer, gave the city its first 
hearing in years of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, on Dec. 12. 
THEODORE SCHAEFER 
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RADIO ROUNDUP 





By QUAINTANCE EATON 


COMBINATION survey of mu- 
sical tastes and crusade for bet- 
ter radio music has recently been 

completed by Louise E. Thompson, a 
Californian, who, after listening to the 
radio constantly during a long illness 
and deploring the standards of broad- 
cast music, decided to do something 
about it. She bought a station wagon, 
equipped herself with a Western cos- 
tume and a dog, to invite interest and 
friendliness from those she hoped to 
interview, and set out from Bakers- 
field, Calif., last September, arriving 
in New York just before Christmas. 
She passed through twenty states, and 
interviewed as many householders as 
possible in an average of two cities in 
each state, in some cases distributing 
her survey sheets to clubs for wider 
coverage. Of each person she asked 
four questions : 


1. What is your favorite musical 
piogram? 

2. On what station is this heard? 

3. Name your favorite singer, or- 
chestra, musical group. 

4. What don’t you like about your 
favorite musical program? 


The results were about what might 
have been expected, in view of the ter- 
ritory and the wide range of individ- 
uals covered. First choice of program 
was the American Album of Familiar 
Music. Top singers were Evelyn 
MacGregor and Bing Crosby. The 
Catholic Hour was listed for sacred 
music. Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians 
was the top orchestra. NBC was 


named the network carrying the larg- 
est number of favorite programs. 

At first sight, this is a discouraging 
picture for devotees of serious music. 
But on closer observation, according 
to Miss Thompson, there is always the 

“symphonic fringe’—a small but de- 
termined percentage of listeners who 
want orchestra and opera, and will 
settle for no substitute. Albuquerque 
had the highest rating in this regard— 
a result, Miss Thompson thinks, of the 
fine school music program in the New 
Mexico city. What she rather loosely 
designates semi-classic music (taking 
in operetta, ballads, “salon” music and 
almost everything else except the ex- 
tremes of jazz and “classic’) was in 
high favor in every state, with the 
fringes leaning towards regional spe- 
cialities in some instances (Western 
songs in Flagstaff, Ariz., and hillbilly 
music in Springfield, Mo.), and 
towards opera and symphony music in 
others. Complaints chiefly concerned 
mid-program commercials; and there 
was dissatisfaction with the lack of 
music on weekdays and in the morn- 
ings. 

Along with the survey, Miss Thomp- 
son conducted a one-woman campaign 
for listener response, providing post- 
cards to send to broadcasting stations, 
and urging that those interested in bet- 
tering or even preserving a good musi- 
cal standard write in commendation 
of their favorite programs. Results 
from this effort naturally cannot be 
tabulated, although Miss Thompson 
has heard that many of her postcards 
have been received by the studios. 
Nevertheless, of her venture it is this 


Ansermet Completes His NBC Series 


RNEST ANSERMET could not 
have made a happier choice for 
his farewell program with the 


NBC Symphony on Jan. 8_ than 
Bartok’s Music for Strings, Piano, 
Celeste and Percussion, and Stra- 


vinsky’s Suite from The Firebird (in 
the usual 1919 version). Mr. Anser- 
met has been a close friend of Stra- 
vinsky for thirty-five years, and he 
conducts his music with tempera- 
mental affinity, as well as technical 
mastery. This writer does not know 
whether he was also an_ intimate 
friend of the late Béla Bartok, but 
his magnificent interpretation of Bar- 
tok’s music, to which he had de- 
voted an extra rehearsal period, was 
as much of a revelation as his con- 
ducting of The Firebird. 


The Music for Strings, Piano, Ce- 
leste and Percussion is one of the 
masterpieces of Bart6ok’s final period. 
It was first performed by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
John Barbirolli in 1937, and nine 
years later was repeated by the New 
York City Symphony under Leonard 
Bernstein. Owing to the merciless 
difficulties of the work, it has been 
less often played than other Bartok 
scores. The greatest tribute to Mr. 
Ansermet and the orchestra is the fact 
that the audience was not conscious 
of these difficulties in performance. 
The music sounded as spontaneous as 
a jam session by master jazz players. 
Only those who knew of the inces- 
sant rhythmic changes, the novel 
effects demanded from the strings, the 
fearsome glissandos, and the other 
technical challenges of the music, 
could marvel at the incredible vir- 
tuosity of the conductor and _ per- 
formers. 


Everyone could be moved by the 
superb logic and passion of this music, 
however; and the audience listened 
to it with that rapt attention and 
mounting excitement which always 
mark an inspired performance. The 
closely knit counterpoint of the first 
movement is as majestic as that in 


Bach’s Art of Fugue, and Mr. An- 
sermet led it with wonderful control 
to the astounding climax into which 
it bursts. Quite as remarkable was 
his evocation of the mysterious moods 
of the third movement, the Adagio, in 
which Bartédk imitates the sounds 
of nature, not in a naively literal 
way, but with uncanny psychological 
suggestiveness. The finale, a savage 
Hungarian dance, was intoxicating. 
This broadcast, heard by listeners 
throughout the world, must have 
done more for Bartok, and for con- 
temporary music, than dozens of 
pamphlets, lectures, or performances 
for select audiences. For here was a 
style of severest classical purity and 
nobility which was as exciting and 
earthy as jazz itself. 


O explain why Mr. Ansermet’s 
interpretation of The Firebird is 
unique would require several columns 
of exposition. In the first place, his 
tempos are invariably right, leaving 
time for the accents to fall naturally 
and for phrases to be rounded out, yet 
never dragging or becoming precious. 
And in the second place, he discerns 
the poetic content of the work and 
makes it as stimulating to the imagi- 
nation as it is to the senses. There is 
none of that greasy sensuality with 
which this music has so often been 
vulgarized. The score is full of ca- 
denza-like passages for the solo in- 
struments, passages that are almost 
invariably swallowed up in the hustle 
and bustle of routine performances. 
Mr. Ansermet kept the sonorities so 
magically clear that every one of 
these could be savored to the full. 
The orchestra joined the audience 
in a prolonged ovation for the con- 
ductor at the end of the concert. 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC au- 
thorities have conferred a major 
benefit on American music lovers by 
bringing Mr. Ansermet back to the 
United States, and enabling him to 
present many “controversial” works 
so beautifully that they immediately 
ceased to be controversial. 4 


* score, 





Louise Thompson, who made a coast- 
to-coast survey of radio music tastes 


aspect that has significance, together 
with the revelation that opportunities 
to hear the best in broadcast music 
are far scarcer in some states than we 
might realize. 

If a survey such as this accomplishes 
no more than to arouse a few hundred 
individuals to the necessity of constant 
bombardment of the broadcasters in 
order to get better results, it has been 
worth while. It has the value of per- 
sonal impact and the presentation of 
personal convictions, even if it is more 
loosely organized and less scientifically 
presented than the “ratings” on which 
radio so frankly depends. We should 
like to see the survey broadened, and 
at the same time made subtle enough, 
to provide a clearer view of the posi- 


tion of serious music in the scale. 
Miss Thompson’s findings, although 
offering some encouragement, need 
amplification. 
Dallas Symphony Gives 
Barték's Bluebeard's Castle 

On Saturday, Jan. 8, over the NBC 


network, Antal Dorati conducted the 
Dallas Symphony in a broadcast per- 
formance of Béla Bartdk’s opera, 
Bluebeard’s Castle. It was the Amer- 
ican premiere of the work, and it was 
heard as one of the series of NBC’s 
Orchestras of the Nation programs, 
which began on Dec. 18. 

The opera, written in 1911 and 
first performed in 1918, is in one act, 
and has only two characters—Blue- 
beard, and his wife, Judith—the roles 
being sung by Désiré Ligeti and 
Olga Forrai. 

Throughout an intense and sombre 
the balance is finely main- 
tained between the horizontal melodic 
threads and the extremely chromatic 
and fragmented thematic-harmonic ac- 
companiment materials. The vocal 
writing in its separate existence is 
natural and diatonic, though dramatic 
in treatment; its tonal difficulties exist 
in their relation to the musical con- 
text as a whole, which is often bitonal 
and rhythmically subtle. 

There are no orchestral interludes 
to speak of, and no set numbers for 
the singers, the mixed colours of or- 
chestral sound and voices in speech- 
song dialogue being the mode of pro- 


cedure all through the piece. There 
is considerable variety, however. mu- 
sically; and as the seven different 


doors of Bluebeard’s castle are opened, 
emotional or atmospheric changes are 
subtly, but vividly, reflected in the 
music. 

Many of the thematic-harmonic de- 
tails of Bartok’s later style are appar- 
ent in the accompanying orchestral 
flow, though the melodic outline is 
more continuously developed than is 
usual in his music. The piece has the 
brooding beauty and the tragic air 
that becomes, in the later works, a 
subconscious presence, when the emo- 


tional ingredient is netted within 
layer upon layer of complexities, 
both musical and instrumental. 
>. G-H. 
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stantiality; and she did well by two 
of Debussy’s Etudes and the same 
composer’s Hommage a Rameau. 
While she evinced an undeniable re- 
sponsiveness to the more apparent 
musical effects, she had not yet devel- 
oped sufficient imagination to grasp 
and communicate the essence of works 
of more profound import convincing- 
ly; Beethoven’s Sonata in E major, 
Op. 109, in particular, proved to be 
beyond her present powers. The pro- 
gram opened with a Toccata by Fro- 
berger and closed with Debussy’s 
L’Isle Joyeuse. : 


Vinaver Chorus 
Town Hall, Jan. 6 


The second concert of the season 
by the Vinaver Chorus, under Chemjo 
Vinaver, was unfortunate in that the 
quality of performance varied inverse- 
ly with the quality of the music per- 
formed. In the two really first rate 
works heard—the motet, Who With 
Grieving Soweth, by the early seven- 
teenth-century polyphonic — master, 
Johann Hermann Schein, and _ the 
Argentinian composer, Alberto Gina- 
stera’s contemporary setting of The 
Lamentations of Jeremiah—the choir’s 
work was marred by garbled diction, 
frequently unbalanced voice parts, and 
questionable intonation, particularly in 
the = and bass sections. 

The Ginastera piece, given its first 
New York performance, is a passion- 
ate evocation of the prophet Jere- 
miah’s grief on beholding the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Stylistically, it is 





Jacques Abram 


Clifford Curzon 


a synthesis of modern, high-tension 
chordal elements and _ eighteenth- 
century polyphony, with textural and 
emotional interest generated through 
liberal use of suspensions and other 
contrapuntal devices. 

The choir’s performances picked up 
during the balance of the program, 
which was devoted to Biblical and 
Hebraic music; and Mr. Vinaver’s 
own compositions—the Sacred Suite 
from his Sabbath Eve Service, The 
Seventh Day, and The Twenty- 
Fourth Psalm—were sung with much 
more accuracy, and with fine sound. 
That the two Vinaver works consti- 
tuted the highlight of the evening’s 
readings is a tribute less to the com- 
poser’s rather pedestrian musical set- 
tings than to Richard Tucker’s mag- 
nificent singing of their highly em- 
bellished solo parts. The tenor re- 
vealed an extraordinary grasp of 
cantorial style; Town Hall took on 
the atmosphere of a synagogue as Mr. 
Tucker’s resonant voice spun out the 
rhapsodic melismas of the Biblical 
cantillations with deep fervency of ex- 
pression, and vocal virtuosity. The 
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Joint Recital—Baritone & Pianist 
CHARLES and MACGDELEINE PANZERA 


P. Gaubert (Dir. Paris Grand Opera): “Incomparable as interpreters of French 


. extraordinary artists!’ 
“No words can ever tell you how much I enjoyed your inter- 


Honegger: “Panzera is the greatest singer of today.”’ 
Pierre Monteux: ‘“Panzera has everything—a magnificent voice, a wonderful per- 


Kolodin (N. Y. Sun of 1948 American debut): 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “The finest French baritone of present day.” 
1949-50 Now Booking—Mgt. Geo. Eaton, 307 W. 


“A musical event which should 
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only disturbing -factor in his singing 
was a tendency to push his top tones. 
A hymn of the medieval rabbi, 
Saadia Gaon, set to music by Fred- 
eric Jacobi, and pieces by A. M. 
Bernstein, Yitzhak Edel, and Gershon 
Ephros rounded out the program. 
Sonya Eidus assisted at the —. 


Jacques Abram, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 7 


In the course of a program of four 
long and. exacting works, Mr. Abram 
accomplished his best playing in the 
Béla Bartok Sonata (1926), and in 
the slow movement of Chopin’s B 
minor Sonata. His command of speedy 
fingering and his strongly percussive 
tone made the Bartdk piece an ef- 
fective kinetic experience. In the 
Chopin slow movement he responded 
sympathetically to the demand of the 
music for lyric communicativeness, 
playing with an inner fervor and an 
external relaxation which were too 
largely absent during the rest of the 
evening. 

Bach’s C minor Partita and Schu- 
bert’s A minor Sonata, Op. 42, were 
the other items in the program. Here 
the pianist’s desire to make an im- 
pressive display largely obscured any 
quieter musical impulses he may have 
had. Both pieces were played quite 
fast and quite loud; the Schubert 
sonata, in particular, suffered from a 
matter-of-fact treatment of the lyrical 
episodes. Except for the slow move- 
ment and the opening measures of the 
finale, the Chopin sonata was also 
overdriven ; though Mr. Abram’s tech- 
nical resources were impressive, he 
Was more concerned with surface ex- 
citement than with the discovery of 
either the nobility or the songfulness 
inherent in the score. ot 


Debut and Encore Concerts 
Town Hall, Jan. 7 


Ksenia Prochorowa, pianist, and 
Stanley Weiner, violinist, shared this 
program, the first of this organiza- 
tion’s fifth annual series. Both had 
made previous New York appearances, 
but this was Mr. Weiner’s Town Hall 
debut. 

Miss Prochorowa played with tech- 
nical adroitness, a sympathetic tone, 
and admirable, albeit sometimes mis- 
guided, imagination. Bach’s Italian 
Concerto and Chopin’s Sonata in B 
flat minor received fundamentally 
sensitive performances, from whose 
effectiveness liberties of tempo (in the 
Bach concerto) and somewhat man- 
nered rhythmic accentuations (in the 
Chopin sonata) did not detract too 
much. Shorter offerings, also well 
done, included Medtner’s Improvisa- 
tion, Op. 31, Sibelius’ Romance, and 
Borodin’s Scherzo. 

Mr. Weiner gave consistent evi- 
dence of technical excellence and 
serious musicianship. He was at his 
interpretative best in modern works. 
Bartok’s Rhapsody No.1 and Enesco’s 
Impressions d’Enfance (the first per- 
formance) were enlivened by an emo- 
tional assurance and fine feeling for 
color, which the violinist had not ap- 
plied in as full measure to the other 
works. These included the Vivaldi- 
Respighi Sonata in D major and the 
Mozart-Kreisler Rondo. 

The Impressions d’Enfance is not 
very good Enesco. Intended to illus- 
trate a rather mawkish program 
(about a child’s bedtime experiences), 
it romantically sighs and moans along 
its diffuse way; but, aside from an 
initial depiction of a village fiddler, it 
conveys no persuasive ideas, descrip- 
tive or musical. Elsa Fiedler was Mr. 
Weiner’s competent ee. 


Clifford Curzon, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 8, 3:00 

For those mourners at the bier of 
the past who are perpetually bemoan- 
ing the passing of the “giants of the 
keyboard,” there is one excellent piece 


of advice: Go and hear Clifford 
Curzon. Mr. Curzon not only has a 
technical command of the instrument 
equal in every way to that of the most 
dazzling virtuosos of our time, but 
his musical intellect and imagination, 
like those of Wanda Landowska and 
Artur Schnabel (both former teach- 
ers of his), are of the loftiest order. 
He is, in short, a supremely great 
musician, who uses the piano as a 
— of expression. 

Curzon devoted the first half 
of Mis recital to Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E flat (Les Adieux) and to Schu- 
bert’s posthumous Sonata in B flat. 
He played both works with such 
ardor, insight, and mastery that one 
heard them again for the first time, 
instead of the hundredth. No more 
than the beautiful arch of the open- 
ing phrase of the Beethoven sonata 
was needed to put his listeners under 
the spell of his interpretation. He has 
a completely graduated range of 
dynamics. His mezzo-piano and 
mezzo-forte are entirely distinct from 
his piano and forte; he can spin the 
most gossamer of pianissimos for 
whole pages at a time, or produce 4 
thunderous fortissimo which. recalls 
the orchestral scale and richness of 
Josef Hofmann’s playing. 

In the Schubert sonata this hearer 
counted ten clearly distinguishable 
grades of tone and touch; yet there 
was no trace of calculated effect 
in this spontaneous performance. No 
lieder singer could have made Schu- 
bert’s melodies more eloquent; and 
there was a suppleness in Mr. Cur- 
zon’s treatment of the modulations 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Farrell Soloist 


In Wagner Program 
Sings with Toronto Symphony— 
Canadian Works Conducted by 
Sir Ernest MacMillan 


Toronto.—The Toronto Symphony, 
conducted by Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
continued its pairs of repeat subscrip- 
tion concerts with all-Wagner pro- 
gram on Dec. 7 and 8 in Massey Hall. 
rileen Farrell, soprano, was the solo- 
ist. Miss Farrell’s great voice was 
heard in the Wesendonck song cycle, 
and excerpts from Gotterdammerung. 
‘the orchestral high point of the pro- 
gram was the playing of the Siegfried 
idyl. The concerts of Nov. 23 and 
24 presented a suite, From Sea to 
Sea, depicting an imaginary tour 
across Canada, by Alexander Brott, 
concertmaster of Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques de Montreal. The remainder 
of the program included Wolf-Ferrari’s 
Overture to The Secret of Suzanne 
and Berlioz’s Harold in Italy, with 
William Primrose, violist, as soloist. 
On Nov. 9 and 10, Northwestern 
Sketches, a composition by Dorothy 
Cadzow, a young Canadian now liv- 
ing in New York, was played. The 
high point of the concert was a melo- 
dious and beautifully balanced per- 
formance of Schumann’s Concerto in 
A minor, with Ida Krehm, pianist, 
as soloist. 

The Christmas Box concert, given 
annually by the Toronto Symphony, 
in which the audience joins in the 
singing of carols, was presented on 
Dec. 21 and 22. 

The Toronto Symphony pop con- 
certs are given every Friday in Mas- 
sey Hall, with Paul Scherman, associ- 
ate conductor, directing most of the 
concerts. George London, baritone, 
was soloist on Dec. 17. On Dec. 10, 
Sidney Foster, pianist, was guest 
artist, playing Liszt’s E flat Concerto, 
as well as a group of solos. Virginia 
MacWatters, coloratura soprano, sang 
the Bell Song from Lakmé and Bene- 
dict’s The Wren, accompanied by the 
Toronto Symphony, on Dec. 3. Her 
solo group, with piano accompaniment 
by Leo Barkin, included the Strauss 
coloratura waltzes. Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan conducted the orchestra in his 
own orchestration of the Chopin Noc- 
turne in E flat. One of the best of 
these concerts was that of Nov. 26, 
in which Thomas L. Thomas, bari- 
tone, was soloist. The chief orchestral 
group consisted of Smetana’s The 
Moldau, Weber’s Overture, to Oberon, 
and Eric Coates’ London Suite. The 
Pop concert audience heard Donna 
Grescoe, violinist, in a program that 
included Wieniawski’s Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra, played with a 
beautifully smooth tone and rhythmic 
precision. Miss Grescoe’s solo group, 
Leo Barkin accompanying, included 
Ravel’s Piéce en Forme de Habanera 
and Copland’s Hoe Down. On Nov. 
12, Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano, 
was soloist in selections from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Eugen Onegin and Joan of 
Arc, Bizet’s Carmen, and Gounod’s 
Faust. R. H. Roperts 


AFM Donates Holiday Music 
To New York Institutions 

A diversified series of concerts was 
offered during the Christmas season, 
by musicians of Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians, for 
inmates of local hospitals, old-age 
homes, and penal institutions. The 
concerts were paid for by the parent 
union’s Recording and Transcription 
Fund. 


Beethoven Concerto 

Played by Utah Pianist 

_Provo, Utan.—Gladys Gladstone, 
pianist, played Beethoven’s Fourth 
Piano Concerto, on Dec. 8, at the 
Provo Tabernacle. Miss Gladstone 
was accompanied by the Intermoun- 
tain Symphony Society Orchestra, 
under the direction of Allen Jensen. 


Recital Schedule 
In Toronto Filled 


Anderson, Brailowsky, Stern, 
and Boszormenyi-Nagy Give 
Outstanding Programs 


Toronto.—On Dec. 2, International 
Artists brought Marian Anderson, 
ably accompanied by Franz Rupp, to 
Massey Hall. Miss Anderson was 
well received in a program of compo- 
sitions by Handel, Gluck, Caldara, and 
Scarlatti, and spirituals. Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist, played in Massey 
Hall, under the sponsorship of the 
same organization, on Nov 15. In his 
program were Bach’s Italian Concerto, 
Schumann’s Fantasy in C major, and 
compositions by Chopin, Debussy and 
Liszt. 

A matinee of interest, on Dec. 8, 
at the Royal Conservatory concert 
hall, was a recital by Béla Boszor- 
menyi-Nagy, Hungarian pianist and 
teacher, now a member of the faculty 
of the Toronto Conservatory. His 
program consisted of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in E minor, several De- 
bussy compositions and Beethoven's C 
minor Sonata, Op. 111. 

The Mendelssohn Choir, accompa- 
nied by the Toronto Symphony, con- 
ducted by Sir Ernest MacMillan, gave 
a concert on Nov. 30 in Massey Hall. 
The program consisted of Walton's 
Belshazzar’s Feast, with Ernest 
Adams, baritone, singing the part of 


3elshazzer; Brahms’ Song of Des- 
tiny; Sanford’s Songs of the Sea; 
Holst’s Choral Hymns from Rig 


Veda; and MacMillan’s Te Deum. 

The Eaton Auditorium Series sched- 
uled four events during November and 
December, Jean Watson, contralto, 
gave a successful recital on Dec. 16. 
On Nov. 25, the De Paur Infantry 
Chorus presented a varied and inter- 
esting program, consisting of war and 
folk songs and religious music. The 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Company 
presented Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, 
on Nov. 12 and 13, with different sing- 
ers in each cast. On Nov. 18, Isaac 
Stern, violinist, accompanied by Alex- 
ander Zakin, gave an impressive re- 
cital. His program included Haydn’s 
Adagio, Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, 
Debussy’s Sonata in G major, a Bach 
chaconne, and Bart6k’s Second Rhap- 
sody. 

On Nov. 19, Ebe Stignani, mezzo- 
soprano, made her first appearance in 
Toronto under the auspices of the 
Women’s Musical Club. Miss Stignani, 
accompanied by Leo Barkin, was en- 
thusiastically received. Eugene Kash, 
violinist, accompanied by John New- 
mark, gave a recital at Eaton Audi- 
torium, on Dec. 1, sponsored by the 


Musical Club. R. H. Roserts 


Melchior Named Chairman 
Of NFMC Advisory Group 


On the eve of his departure for a 
concert tour of South Africa, Lauritz 
Melchior accepted the chairmanship 
of an advisory committee for the In- 
ternational Music Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. The function of the 
committee is to send music and in- 
struments to countries which lost 
much of their musical equipment dur- 
ing the war. Mrs. Guy Patterson 
Gannett, chairman of the parent com- 
mittee, made the announcement. 


Handel’s Messiah Given 
By Salt Lake City Society 
Boston.—Harrison Keller, direc- 
tor of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, has announced that Muriel 
Halle, of Salem, Mass., is the first 
winner of the Eleanor Steber vocal 
scholarship, which is to be awarded 
annually. The scholarship, which car- 
ries with it an award of $500, was 
established by Miss Steber, who was 
formerly a student at the conserva- 
tory. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


that suggested strings, rather than the 
supposedly stiff and inflexible key- 
board. The ghostly trill which an- 
swers the first phrase of the opening 
movement was an object lesson in 
timing and the subtlest gradation of 
volume for emotional effect. 

As great in simple things as he was 
simple in great things, Mr. Curzon 
played Schumann’s Kinderscenen ex- 
quisitely. Each of the sections was 
as complete a drama of the fancy as 
the Chopin preludes are, on a grander 
scale. Thus, the Knight of the Hobby- 
Horse had a prancing flourish as well 
as hilarity, and the Bogey-Man was 
full of half-serious terror. 

The recital closed with magnificent 
performances of Liszt’s Funérailles, 
and Mephisto Waltz, in which Mr. 
Curzon restored the musical signif- 
icance of these  tinsel-bespattered 
pieces. The encores were fortunately 
many. R. 5. 





Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 8, 2:30 


Ruggiero Ricci offered a program 
made up almost entirely of contrasted 
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Ruggiero Ricci 


Rose Dirman 


sonatas from different periods — 
Vivaldi’s Sonata in A major; Bach’s 
Sonata in C major, for violin alone; 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, Op. 
47 (the Kreutzer); and Bartdk’s 
Sonata for Violin Alone. Ravel’s 
Tzigane provided the only variant. 

Such a program called for a wide 
range of technical and expressive re- 
sources, and Mr. Ricci usually proved 
more than equal to its demands. He 
played with a firm, masculine tone, 
almost without vibrato, which was 
admirably suited to his straightfor- 
ward approach to the music, achiev- 
ing most of his coloring by means of 
well considered dynamic shadings. 
Practically speaking, there were no 
technical problems for the violinist, 
so easily were they disposed of. The 
Vivaldi sonata, which opened the pro- 
gram, was beautifully played, with a 
strong austerity of structure that 
never impeded the ebb and flow of the 
music. The unaccompanied Bach 
sonata was a little less satisfying, for 
a slight rhythmic unsteadiness allowed 
some parts of the work to become 
episodic and diffuse; the Adagio and 
Largo, in particular, tended to splay 
out and fall apart in the middle. This 
same fault was evident, to a lesser 
degree, in the Kreutzer Sonata, which, 
while it would have benefited from a 
little more intensity of feeling, had 
moments of great power and beauty, 
with scrupulous avoidance of any 
over-sentimentalization of the slower 
sections. 

The Bartok sonata was by all odds 
Mr. Ricci’s most exciting accomplish- 
ment of the afternoon. In this work, 
all of the episodic qualities that had 
sometimes detracted from the effec- 
tiveness of the earlier works disap- 
peared, and he played with all the 
understanding and passionate fervor 
at his command. Bartok’s music is ad- 
mirably suited to the violinist’s way 
of playing, and he devoted his full 
powers to a musicianly and sympa- 
thetic re-creation. Mr. Ricci brought 
the afternoon to. a close with a 
tingling performance of Tzigane. 
Leopold Mittman provided generally 
sympathetic accompaniments. j 

H., Jr. 


Shura Dvorine, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 8 


It is hard to believe that the tal- 
ented Shura Dvorine, whose work in 
the past has been marked by poise 
and interpretative insight, was in his 
best form at this recital. The re- 
viewer heard the pianist’s introduc- 
tory Chopin group (comprising the 
A flat Ballade, the E major Noc- 
turne, E flat Waltz and a couple of 
Etudes) as well as Schubert’s Wan- 
derer Fantasy, and noted in all of 
these chiefly an inclination to rush 
everything at a breakneck speed. To 
their poetry and emotion Mr. Dvor- 
ine seemed _ singularly insensitive, 
while his technique exhibited some 
curious lapses. Five Portraits, by 
Virgil Thomson (in themselves music 
of very slender consequence) ; a Pen- 
sive Nocturne of his own; and some 
Piano Variations, by Ellis B. Kohs, 
made up the second part of the pro- 
gram, with Debussy’s Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin and Cathédrale En- 
gloutie, and the first book of Brahms’ 
Paganini Variations concluding the 
evening. However congenial he may 
have found the contemporary works, 
the young man appeared to be ex- 


periencing such an off night as is, now 

and then, the lot of all flesh. 
a. FP. 

Rose Dirman, Soprano 

Town Hall, Jan. 9, 3:00 


This was the first of three recitals. 
If Miss Dirman shows as much en- 
terprise in her other two programs as 
she did in her opening one, they will 
constitute a notable service to con- 
temporary song composers, as well as 
a refreshing sampling of unhackneyed 
classics. Celius Dougherty, Wintter 
Watts and Vladimir Dukelsky were 
present, and took bows after her per- 
formances of their songs. Miss Dir- 
man sang Mr. Dougherty’s Loveliest 
of Trees, and Song for Autumn; Mr. 
Watts’ Transformation; and Mr. 
Dukelsky’s Adolescence. Her group 
of modern songs in English also in- 
cluded John Duke’s The Bird, and I 
Can’t Be Talkin’ of Love; Hermann 
Hans Wetzler’s Jamie Come Try Me; 
and Paul Nordoff’s Praise. 

Miss Dirman sang all of these 
songs very sympathetically, and it 
would be pleasant to report that the 
music was original and stimulating. 
Unfortunately, most of the songs were 
sentimental, flawed by harmonic 
clichés and obviously contrived cli- 
maxes, and monotonous. Even the 
humor in Mr. Duke’s I Can’t Be 
Talkin’ of Love and Mr. Dukelsky’s 
Adolescence could not prevent them 
from having a highly artificial flavor. 

Miss Dirman opened the recital 
with arias by Hasse, Handel and 
Mozart, which she performed with 
tasteful phrasing and an admirable 
sense of style. Her upper voice was 
strained and colorless in timbre, but 
this fact did not invalidate the intel- 
ligence and imagination of her sing- 
ing. In her Schubert group, La 
Pastorella and Die Vogel were deftly 
done; and the finest interpretation in 
her Fauré group was Hamelle’s ar- 
rangement of Dolly, which she sang 
with enchanting tenderness. Miss 
Dirman’s diction was notably clear, 
though her pronunciation of French 
vowels and German diphthongs was 
far from impeccable. Fritz Kramer’s 
accompaniments were superb, and it 
was a pleasure to observe Miss Dir- 
man’s gracious and repeated acknowl- 
edgments of his collaboration in this 
thoroughly enjoyable recital. R.S 


New Friends of Music, 
Town Hall, Jan. 9, 5:30 


There were few spectacular hap- 
penings at this session of the New 
Friends, but there was much beauti- 
ful playing. Perhaps the best of this 
was provided by Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski and Leonard Rose, who col- 
laborated in one of the most bal- 
anced yet electrical performances 
imaginable of Brahms’ glorious F 
major Piano and Cello Sonata. The 
two artists played with a sensitive- 
ness and the kind of divining poetry 
rarely encountered except among per- 
formers mellowed by years of fruit- 
ful co-operation. Yet at this concert 
the gifted Philharmonic - Symphony 
cellist was making his first appear- 
ance with the New Friends. It is to 
be hoped he will often adorn their 
functions in the future. 

Before the sonata, the 
Quartet was heard in a suave, if 
somewhat small-scale, rendering of 
Mozart’s C major masterpiece, K. 
465—the famous “Dissonance Quar- 
tet”—and after it, assisted by Milton 
Katims, violist, in a polished, yet very 
moving performance of Brahms’ 
superb String Quintet in G, Op. 111. 
There was abundant enthusiasm, and 
with good reason. H. F. P. 


Budapest 


Lonny Epstein, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 9 


Miss Epstein offered an all-Mozart 
program; and although she played in- 
telligently, and often with Mozartean 
grace, her performances fell somewhat 
short of the degree of keyboard 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Backstage after Florence Quartararo's recital for the Spartanburg Civic Music 
Association are Frank H. Crews, vice-president of the local Civic Music As- 
sociation; the artist's mother; Robert M. Carlisle, president of the sponsoring 
group; Miss Quartararo; Viadimir Brenner, her accompanist; Mrs. Sidney C. Ful- 
mer, secretary, and W. Evans Bruner, treasurer of the Spartanburg Association 


Premieres Figure 
In Philadelphia Lists 


Bernstein in Dual Role with 
Orchestra—Ormandy Introduces 
New Manuel Rosenthal Score 


PHILDELPHIA. — Leonard Bernstein 
assumed the dual role of piano soloist 
and guest conductor when he played 
the Ravel G major Concerto with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Dec. 17 and 18. 
Bartok’s Music for Strings, Percus- 
sion and Celesta, listed as a first local 
performance, opened a_ stimulating 
program. 

Returning from a visit to Chicago, 
Eugene Ormandy conducted the con- 
certs of Dec. 23 and 27 which brought 
premiere performances of Manuel 
Rosenthal’s Christmas Symphonies— 
eight short movements with titles de- 
rived from episodes in the story of 
the Nativity. The music makes lavish 
use of the resources of the modern 
orchestra and shows much skill in 
instrumentation. But, in point of sheer 
musical appeal and appropriateness to 
its subject, it left one disappointed. 
The composer was presented on the 
stage at both concerts. Much more 
successful were the initial Philadel- 
phia presentations of Prokofieff’s G 
minor Violin Concerto, in which Zino 
Francescatti was soloist. The Pas- 
torale from Bach’s Christmas Orato- 
rio and Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite completed the list. 

A 19-year-old violinist, Gottfried 
Wilfinger, former student at the Set- 
tlement Music School, displayed his 
abilities effectively in the Sibelius 
Concerto, which he played at the sec- 
ond Youth Concert on Dec. 15 under 
the direction of Alexander Hilsberg. 
The Singing City Chorus, directed 
by Elaine Brown, made a fine show- 
ing in the late Helen Weiss’ dramatic 
setting of Carl Sandberg’s I Am the 
People. Other items on the program 
were Mozart’s Symphony No. 40 in 
G minor and Beethoven’s Coriolanus 
Overture. 

The Germantown Symphony, ably 
conducted by its music director, 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin, gave the first 
concert in its current series on Dec. 
16 at the Germantown High School. 
Edna Phillips, harpist, was soloist in 
music by Debussy and Ravel. The 
orchestral portion of the program in- 
cluded Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony, 
The Pastoral Symphony from Han- 
del’s Messiah, and excerpts from 
Benjamin Britten’s Suites on Ros- 
sini Melodies. 

Witt1aM E. SmirH 


rangement ; 


Bernstein Leads 
Boston Symphony 


Offers Leningrad Symphony 
In Second Guest Conducting 
Appearance of Season 


30stoN—Leonard Bernstein, back 
for the second time this season as 
guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, gave us the first local perform- 
ances since 1942 of the Seventh, or 
Leningrad, Symphony, by Dimitri 
Shostakovich. This was at Symphony 
Hall on Dec. 22 and 23; to avoid the 
holidays, the Saturday evening concert 
was moved up to Wednesday, and the 
Friday afternoon concert to Thursday 
afternoon. Only one other Symphony 
was heard on this program, Haydn’s 
Clock Symphony (D major, No. 101), 
which, unaccountably, had been neg- 
lected by this orchestra since 1895, 
when the bearded Emil Paur occupied 
the stand. 

Why Mr. Bernstein wanted to re- 
vive Shostakovich’s grim and war- 
born monstrosity during Christmas 
week, I find it hard to grasp. As a 
matter of opinion, I think that neither 
July of 1942, when the work had its 
American premiere under wartime cir- 
cumstances, nor December, 1948, when 
Soviet-American relations are badly 
strained, was the right time to assay 
the purely musical value of the Lenin- 
grad Symphony. 

But one does what one can to be 
objective, pointing out the great pages 
of the first movement, the elegiac 
slow movement and the consistent or- 
chestral mastery. But the finale now 
seems cheap, tawdry and meretricious, 
as lacking in good taste as in solid 
ideas. But Shostakovich is like that: 
salient material stands cheek by jowl 


- with trivialities in most of his music. 


I have called the Seventh Symphony 
a monstrosity because it is so long and 
overwritten. In these days any one 
who composes a piece taking one hour 
and 10 minutes must be provided with 
a large, if not an economy-size, ego. 
The orchestra labored valiantly for 
Mr. Bernstein. 

The previous week at Symphony 
Hall (Dec. 17 and 18), Serge Kous 
sevitzky occupied the conductor's 
stand, following the annual mid- 
western tour and a week’s respite. 


. His program paid its respects to estab- 


lished and familiar music: the D 
major Orchestral Concerto of K. P. E. 
Bach, in Maximilian Steinberg’s ar- 
the Seventh Svmphony of 
Sibelius, and three excerpts from the 
music-dramas by Richard Wagner. 
Cyrus DurRGIN 


Baltimore H ears 
Trovatore, Recitals 


3ALTIMORE.—The Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company presented a 
performance of Il Trovatore on Nov. 
19. On Dec. 11, Carmen was given, 
with Bruna Castagna singing su- 
perbly in the title role. The entire 
performance was excellent. 

The 83rd season of the 
Concerts, given in the Conservatory 
Concert Hall, has also proved to be 
of exceptional merit. Sylvia Zaremba 
opened the series on Nov. 12, playing 
beautifully in what might be termed 
the grand manner. The next recitai 
on Nov. 19, was one to treasure 
that of Pierre Bernac, baritone, and 
Francis Poulenc, composer-pianist. 
Dec. 3 brought us a fine perfomance 
of unusual two-piano music by Vron- 
sky and Babin. Eva Likova, soprano, 
and Italo Tajo, bass, also appeared 
in this series. The Dec. 17 concert 
was the first chance for Baltimore 
to hear one of the unforgettable 
Christmas programs of the Trapp 
Family Singers G. K. B. 
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mastery and interpretative penetration 
necessary to make such a program 
consistently interesting. She opened 
her concert with the Fantasy in C 
minor, K. 475, and the Sonata in C 
minor, K. 457, which Mozart pub- 
lished together, and dedicated to his 
pupil, Therese von Trattner. The in- 
cursion of latecomers broke the con- 
tinuity of effect Mozart intended to 
achieve by the use of the Fantasy as 
an introduction to the Sonata; but 
Miss Epstein deserves praise for per- 
forming the works together, as he 
wished them to be done. 

The rest of the program was made 
up of the Andante in F major, K. 616, 
originally written for mechanical or- 
gan; the Allemande and Courante, 
from the Suite, K. 399, in the style 
of Handel; the Adagio in B minor, 
K. 540; the Variations in D major on 
a Menuet by Mr. J. P. Duport, K. 
573; the Sonata in C major, K. 309; 
and the Sonata in D major, K. 576. 
Miss Epstein was at her best in the 
Andante, the movements from the 
Suite and the Variations, in which 
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her finished phrasing and control of 
touch came to the fore. In the larger 
works, such as the Fantasy and 
Sonata in C minor, she tended to 
pound in the portentous passages, 
and she failed to sustain a cantabile in 
the slow movements. R. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9 

It would be a pleasure, for a change, 
to attend a Chopin recital with a 
“news” feature. Possibly this may 
happen during the current centennial 
year. Certainly it did not at Alex- 
ander Brailowsky’s commemorative 
concert, which packed Carnegie Hall 
with the usual congregation of Brailow- 
sky admirers. The program expressly 
noted that the event was an observ- 
ance of the death centenary. Actually, 
it was just another all-Chopin pro- 
gram—the customary diet of chest- 
nuts, with the F sharp minor Polonaise 
at one end and the Andante Spianato 
and Polonaise at the other, for the 
less usual adventures of the night. 
Some day, pianists (even the most 
celebrated) may decide to try out 
some of Chopin’s less manhandled 
works; there really are some, even 
if they are not always his best inspi- 
rations. Meanwhile, Mr. Brailowsky 
spread contentment with an approved 
assortment—the Fantasie-Impromptu, 
the G minor Ballade, the B minor 
Sonata, the D flat Nocturne, some 
waltzes, mazurkas, and the like. 

To one pair of ears a good deal 
of his playing was not worthy of a 
memorial occasion. There was much 
brittle, bony tone, much pounding, 
much exaggerating; there were many 
wilful distortions, few traces of po- 
etry. The sonata received one of the 
most arbitrary misrepresentations this 
reviewer has heard in a long time 
from a pianist of distinction. The 
Nocturne, the A minor Waltz, and 
the Andante Spianato were the best 
features of the evening . FF 


Nikolai Graudan, Cellist 
Joanna Graudan, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 10 


The Graudans first appeared here 
ten years ago, but they have not given 
as many New York concerts in the 
meanwhile as they might justifiably 
have done. Yet, in their inconspicuous 
way, these tasteful and accomplished 
musicians, whose playing exhibits the 
results of a sensitive culture and mu- 
tual understanding, have made a niche 
for themselves in local and national 
concert life. It is surprising to re- 
flect that the recital under considera- 
tion was only the fifth they have given 
here. At all events, their listeners 
received them like old and 
friends. 





proven 





Leonard Pennario 


Lonny Epstein 


Mr. and Mrs. Graudan’s program, 
which opened with Bach’s G minor 
Sonata for Cello and Clavier, and 
continued with Beethoven’s early and 
refreshing Sonata, Op. 5, No. 2 (a 
work altogether too rarely heard) 
offered only one authentic novelty. 
This was a series of variations by 
Victor Babin on a so-called Trumpet 
Tune, from a set of little harpsichord 
pieces by Henry Purcell. These vari- 
ations, dedicated to the Graudan 
couple, were written four years ago 
in London, when the composer was 
a member of the Armed Forces. It 
must be assumed that they were set 
forth wholly according to Mr. Babin’s 
ideas. Be that as it may, the work, 
as such, is, in its harmonization and 
its idiom generally, one of the most 
cross-grained and dissonant affairs 
one has been invited to hear in some 
time. How this treatment is supposed 
to square with the style and period 
of Purcell’s music—if, indeed, it is 
so intended—is anybody’s guess. 

The Graudans accomplished their 
best playing in Beethoven, where the 
cellist’s tone was fuller and mellower 
than it had been in Bach. The concert 
ended with Rachmaninoff’s Sonata, 
Op. 19. ae oe 


Leonard Pennario, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 11 


Mr. Pennario’s professional equip- 
ment entitles him to serious considera- 
tion as a member of the forward 
echelon of younger American pian- 
ists. In his Carnegie Hall recital he 
tossed off a good many difficult pas- 
sages with ease and assurance, and 
delivered the more unassuming lyrical 
melodies with relaxation and personal 
warmth. 

There were many beguiling mo- 
ments in the recital, but they were 
seldom in the loud or brilliant sec- 
tions of the program. The Adagio of 
Mozart’s B flat major Sonato; K. 
570, which he set forth with direct- 
ness and candor, was especially ap- 
pealing, and the entire work was 
attractively presented. Chopin’s B 
flat minor Nocturne and the quiet pas- 





Nikolai and Joanna Graudan enjoy an evening of chamber music playing with 
conductor Izler Solomon, before their concert with the Columbus Philharmonic 





sages of the Liszt’s B minor Sonata 
profited from the warmth of a senti- 
ment which occasionally threatened to 
become excessive, but, to this re- 
viewer at least, never actually did so. 

Mr. Pennario is still an unresolved 
artistic personality. Despite the flu- 
ency of many of his rapid octaves and 
tricky figurations, his recital did not 
reveal the temperament of the bra- 
vura player. He was not enough of 
an orator or rhetorician to make the 
heroic climaxes of Liszt’s B minor 
Sonata rise to the swollen grandeur 
without which they sound strained and 
useless; nor was he enough of an ac- 
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tributed ‘to the amateurish effect. of 
her performance. 

Salvatore Baccaloni has made the 
role of Dr. Bartolo his own, and if he 
clowns it too much, the blame is not 
so much his as the stage director’s. 
On this occasion, he sang very well. 
It was a pity to hear Giuseppe Val- 
dengo sacrificing the naturally luscious 
quality of his voice for excessive vol- 
ume and smashing climaxes. Figaro 
is a temptation to any singer to in- 
dulge in such tricks of the trade, but 
Mr. Valdengo is too distinguished an 
artist to profit by them. He could 
have sung twice as well with half the 
effort. There are very few tenors in 
the world today who can sing the role 
of Count Almaviva as Rossini intended 
it to be done, with accuracy, endless 
breath and elegance of phrasing. Felix 
Knight is not one of them. 

Claramae Turner sang Berta’s aria 
with surprising bigness and brilliance 
of tone, if not with the sharpness of 
line which its irony requires. John 
Saker was the Fiorello; Paul Franke, 
\n Official; and Ludwig Burgstaller, 
\mbrogio. Pietro Cimara conducted 
ind accompanied the recitative in a 
slapdash fashion. x oS. 





Die Walkiire, Dec. 29 


If the first Gotterdammerung of the 
season was a generally superior per- 
formance, the first Walkiire was defin- 
itely an inferior one. It had a few 
sporadic elements of merit; and Fritz 
Stiedry’s conducting always raises a 
Metropolitan Wagner representation 
to a distinguished orchestral level. But 
Mr. Stiedry and his orchestra aside, 
the evening was, in the main, a dull 
and pedestrian occasion. Of the chief 
participants only one was new—Lubo- 
mir Vichegonov, who assumed the role 
of Hunding for the first time here, 
and whose impersonation was by no 
means the most negligible feature of 
the night. Yet the performance as a 
whole proved a discouragingly routine 
affair, as far as the achievements on 
the stage were concerned. The bass 
sang his few measures with far less 
unsteadiness of tone than when he 
made his local debut as Sparafucile 
about a month ago. However, his 
Hunding seemed an exceedingly mild- 
mannered barbarian, whose demeanor 
and expressions had little sinister 
moodiness or somber menace about 
them. 

The Siegmund, for a change, was 
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Max Lorenz. Now and then that ex- 
perienced tenor displayed the remains 
of a fine voice, but through a good 
deal of the first act, particularly, he 
strove to eke out his worn and limited 
reserves of tone by a recourse to an 
almost undisguised parlando. Mr. 
Lorenz is thoroughly schooled in the 
externalities of the Bayreuth dramatic 
method. But his poses, movements and 
stylized attitudes seem to have har- 
dened into extravagance and exaggera- 
tion. Almost fortuitously, nevertheless, 
he contrived in passages of the second 
act to be eloquent. Joel Berglund made 
his re-entry for the season as Wotan. 
His distressful and wrathy god is a 
familiar figure here, and is dramatical- 
ly an impressive one. Yet his habit 
of driving his upper voice till his tones 
lose their quality is fastening itself 
relentlessly on him. He did, however, 
contrive to achieve his top F’s with- 
out mishap. The Farewell, however, 
demands more sorrowful tenderness 
than he brought to it this time. 

Helen Traubel did some superb 
singing, particularly in the last part 
of the third act, and on the whole, her 
Todesverkiindigung scene was mov- 
ing. Elsewhere, she was not invariably 
in her smoothest voice, and appeared 
troubled by an insufficiency of breath 
support. Rose Bampton delivered 
Sieglinde’s music in highly uneven and 
erratic fashion, and much of her im- 
personation was mannered, overacted, 
and without spontaneity. Fricka re- 
mains one of Blanche Thebom’s better 
parts, though she still lacks regal 
dominance and authority. She brought 
to the music greater smoothness of 
tone than she has been exhibiting in 
much of her singing this winter. Still, 
the fully authentic authentic imprint 
is not stamped on her portrayal of the 


goddess. H. F. P 
L'Elisir d'Amore, Dec. 30 
Little about the third  Elisir 


d’Amore of the season invites ex- 
tended comment. An audience of 
good size and sufficient effusiveness to 
keep things gently cooking heard a 
performance without elements of 
brilliance or distinction. And lacking 
sprightly comic talents, let alone un- 
common voices or notable singing, 
Donizetti's opera can be a sorry trial 
of patience unless carried out with a 
gayety compatible with its style. The 
present representation was either 
provincial or outright humdrum. 
Naturally, the chief enthusiasm of the 
evening was occasioned by Ferruccio 
Tagliavini’s air about the furtive tear, 
which the singer delivered with rather 
more smoothness and taste in phrasing 
than some of the preceding music. 
Giuseppe Valdengo is, in truth, a 
much bigger artist than his Belcore 
might lead one to suspect. Bidu Sayao 
warbled her way daintily through the 
melodies of Norina, besides being 
deft and credible; Paula Lenchner 
discharged Gianetta’s inconspicuous 
duties well. Salvatore Baccaloni’s 
Dulcamara was funny in this rotund 
buffo’s extravagant fashion, Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducted. Withal, the 
tale of what W. S. Gilbert called The 
Little Duck and the Great Quack 
lumbered through a generally tedious 
enactment. H. F. P. 


Albanese in First 
La Traviata, Dec. 31 


The season’s unveiling of Verdi's 
tribute to the demi-monde provided no 
surprises, dashed no high hopes, and 
inspired no noble resolves as it ushered 
the old year to the threshold of the 
new. The cast was familiar, and its 
members went about their tasks with 
the sureness born of long experience, 
if not always with the maximum ef- 


tectiveness of which they have shown . 


themselves to be capable. 

As Violetta, Licia Albanese sang 
very well mechanically, and inflected 
her lines with certain understanding. 
Her tones, however, seldom took on 
much warmth of color, and usually 





Frank Guarrera 


Anne Bollinger 


became hard and edgy at the top. This 
is a part in which she has sung often, 
and in which she is thoroughly rou- 
tined; but the prevailing effect was 
that of brittle competence rather than 
of fragile sensitivity. 

Jan Peerce, not in his best voice, 
sang laboriously through Alfredo’s 
music, and sometimes (notably in Un 
di felice) departed from his usually 
unexceptionable stylistic habits to 
break the musical line into tenuously 
connected segments. Leonard Warren's 
Germont was splendid vocally, if not 
very interesting dramatically, and he 
made such a tour de force of Di Pro- 
venza that the applause stopped the 
performance for nearly five minutes. 

Of the lesser members of the cast, 
George Cehanovsky was the Baron 
Douphol; Osie Hawkins, Dr. Grenvil ; 
Maxine Stellman, Flora; Thelma Alt- 
man, Annina; Leslie Chabay, Gastone; 
and Lawrence Davidson, singing his 
part for the first time at the Metro- 
politan, the Marquis D’Obigny. Peggy 
Smithers and Marina Svetlova were 
soloists in the insipid dances devised 
by Boris Romanoff for the third act. 

Giuseppe Antonicelli’s conducting, 
after some lethargic tempos in the 
first act, was one of the better features 
of the performance, and the orchestra 
and chorus both did their parts excep- 
tionally well. J. H., Jr. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan. 1, 2:00 

Only one change in cast differen- 
tiated this Saturday afternoon broad- 
cast performance of Donizetti’s Lucia 
di Lammermoor from the earlier one. 
Felix Knight, making his first ap- 
pearance of the season in this opera, 
sang the role of Arturo, in place of 
Paul Franke. 

Pietro Cimara again conducted, with 
Lily Pons as Lucia, and Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini as Edgardo. Francesco Valenti- 
no was Lord Ashton, and Jerome Hines 
was Bide-the-Bent. Anthony Marlowe 
was Normanno, and Thelma Votipka, 
Alice. Désiré Defrére staged the pro- 
duction,-and Boris Romanoff was re- 
sponsible for the choreography. N.P. 


Carmen, Jan. 1 

This performance of Bizet’s much- 
battered masterpiece had two changes 
of cast. Anne Bollinger made her 
debut with the company as Frasquita; 
and Paula Lenchner made her first 
appearance as Micaela, _ replacing 
Claudia Pinza, who was ill. Miss 
Bollinger had won a name for herself 
as a Mozart singer before she went 
to the Metropolitan, so that it was no 
surprise to hear her finished delivery 
of the tricky phrases in the quintet 
and of the duet with Mercedes in the 
third act. As far as one could judge 
from her performance in this small 
role, she is at present a far better 
singer than she is an actress, though 
she handled herself with professional 
dignity. The notoriously inadequate 
stage direction of the Metropolitan 
may have been responsible for her 
occasional awkwardness. 

Miss Lenchner sang prettily, except 
for trouble with her top tones, but 
her acting was embarrassingly bad. 
In her first act duet with Ramon 
Vinay, she kept her toes in the 
prompter’s box and her eyes on the 
audience, leaving Don José to remon- 
strate to thin air; and her representa- 
tion of terror in the third act was as 
amateurish as her coy exit in the first. 


Risé Stevens was heard in the title 
role; Ramon Vinay was the Don 
José; Frank Guarrera, Escamillo; 
Lucielle Browning, Mercedes; George 
Cehanovsky, Dancaire; Alessio De 
Paolis, Remendado; Lorenzo Alvary, 
Zuniga; and John Baker, Morales. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. The 
ballet was its own, fortunately in- 
imitable, self. One of the liveliest 
notes of the evening was provided by 
a skittish horse in the last act, but 
his friskiness subsided all too soon, 
and the performance fell back into its 
deadly routine. n.S. 


ll Trovatore, Jan. 3 


Giuseppe Valdengo made his first 
appearance in the role of the Count 
di Luna at the Metropolitan, in the 
season’s third performance of Verdi's 
opera. Mr. Valdengo’s _ beautiful 
voice and sense of style were always 
apparent in his performance, though 
he was not in best vocal condition. 
Verdi wrote the part with a virtuosic 
singer, of the kind which abounded in 
his day, in mind; and Mr. Valdengo’s 
cadenza in Il balen, and his singing in 
the ensembles, were genuinely excit- 
ing. Dramatically, he was a disap- 
pointment. His characterization failed 
to convey the Count’s fierce pride and 
cruelty of temperament. Excellent as 
it was, this performance lacked the 
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tor or a dancer to discover the lilt and 
inner pulsation Schumann’s Papillons 
needs if it is to avoid giving an im- 
pression of rigid metrical monotony. 
In his dealings with Prokofieff’s 
Third Sonata, he did not abandon his 
customary liberal use of the pedal or 
his fondness for rubato, in order to 
create the clean, dry, impersonal tex- 
ture this music presupposes. 

The other works in the list were 
Chopin’s C sharp minor Scherzo, 
played without much structural line 
or emotional coherence; Debussy’s 
Ondine, and Toccata; Toch’s Two 


Profiles; Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 
G major; and Prokofieff’s Toccata, 
Op. 11. 


Contemporary American Music 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 9, 5:30 


A program of music by contempor- 
ary American composers was_pre- 
sented by the Metropolitan Music 
School. The list of works consisted 
of Anne Dodge’s Bix Beiderbecke 
Suite, for piano, played by the com- 
poser; Sam Morgenstern’s Frag- 
ments from the Greek, a set of five 
songs, presented by Ruth Kobart, 
mezzo-soprano, and Goodwin Sam- 
mel, pianist; Alex North’s Seven 
Dance Preludes, played on the piano 
by Joan Slessinger; Wallingford 
Riegger’s Ye Banks and Braes 0’ 
Bonnie Doone, and Two French Folk 
Songs, all sung by Betty Gladstone, 
soprano, with Constantine Strong- 
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hilos as accompanist; Riegger’s Dis- 
sonant Counterpoint, played by Mr. 
Stronghilos; John Cage’s A Valen- 
tine Out of Season, three pieces for 
prepared piano, played by the com- 
poser; and David Diamond’s Third 
Quartet, played by a quartet com- 
posed of Cedric Bennett and Lilo 


Kantorowicz, violinists; Arnold 
Brown, violist; and Boyd Bennett, 
cellist. NM. © 


Musicians’ Guild 
Times Hall, Jan. 10 


No more notable concerts are given, 
and no more devoted audience is in 
attendance, than on the widely spaced 
Monday evenings when the members 
of the Musicians’ Guild gather to 
play chamber music in the acoustically 
felicitous auditorium of Times Hall. 
In the second program of the season 
the performers were Joseph Fuchs, 
violinist; Lillian Fuchs, violist; Leo 
Smit, pianist; and the Kroll Quartet. 
The list was divided equally between 
contemporary works and established 
classics. Bohuslay Martinu’s Seventh 
Quartet was played for the first time 
anywhere; and Heitor Villa-Lobos’ 
Duo for Violin and Viola, not actually 
a complete novelty, received a further 
hearing, which it merited. Mr. Fuchs 
and Mr. Smit played Mozart’s 
Sonata in G major, K. 379, with its 
ravishing theme and variations; and 
the Kroll Quartet gave a penetrating 
and beautiful account of Brahms’ C 
minor Quartet, Op. 51, No. 1. 

In this memorable concert, every 
measure of every one of the four 
works was spirited, compelling, and 
altogether lovely. In their prelim- 
inary rehearsals, which obviously had 
been generous in number and strict in 
discipline, the various performers had 
eliminated all technical hazards of in- 
tonation, balance and texture, and had 
arrived at real unanimity in their 
solutions of the interpretative prob- 
lems of tempo, dynamics, and ex- 
pressive continuity. When the per- 
formance came along, there remained 
nothing for them to do except to 
illumine the music with the glow of 
their own love for it, and to let it 
speak with the freedom it can attain 
only at the hands of artists for whom 
mechanical mastery represents merely 
the threshold of performance, rather 
than its goal. 

The new Martinu quartet is a like- 
able piece, and a skillful one, if not 
a conception of epochal importance. 
While its framework, harmonically, 
is one of considerable dissonance, Mr. 
Martinu’s urgent need to express him- 
self lyrically causes him again and 
again to let his materials become less 
austere as they develop, -and to lead 
into spontaneous periods of simple 
cantilena. But there is nothing flabby 
about the quartet. It is concisely put 
together—its three movements require 
a total of only eighteen minutes—and 
its rhythmic impulses are unfailingly 
vital. 

The Villa-Lobos duo is remarkable 
principally for its eloquent slow move- 
ment, brief but genuinely inspired, in 
which the two instruments take turns 
with a quiet, umnassertive melodic 
rhapsody. The first movement, de- 
rived chiefly from a_neo- -Bachian 
figuration given at the beginning, 
rather splays out in the middle, but 
pulls itself together in time to achieve 
a good deal of cogency before the 
movement is over. The finale, pre- 
dominantly motor in its energy, is 
short and effective, but not quite up 
to the standard of the two preceding 
sections. oe 


Frederic Popper, Pianist 
Times Hall, Jan. 11 (Debut) 


In his first New York recital, 
Frederic Popper presented a pro- 
gram that embraced works by 
Rameau, Couperin, Scarlatti, Schu- 
mann, Bart6k, Ravel, Debussy, and 
Poulenc; and, in common with many 
pianists of his generation, he made 
his best impression in works by com- 
posers of the present century. 


Bartok’s Improvisations on Hun- 
garian Peasant Songs, Op. 20, pro- 
vided the pianist with his best ex- 
pressive medium, and he played them 
with -considerable vitality, and rhyth- 
mic pulse, modifying his tone to a 
somewhat drier quality than that 
which he had affected earlier. The 
same was true of Poulenc’s Mouve- 
ments Perpétuels and his Toccata, 
which were deftly played, if with 
rather too heavy a touch. 

The Rameau, Couperin and Scar- 
latti pieces were all played at a 
monotonous, unfeeling mezzo-forte; 
and, aside from occasional glints of 
perception, Schumann’s Kreisleriana 
was blurred and without sufficient 
differentiation between sections. 


’ Jr. 


Eileen Borwell, Soprano (Debut) 
Carl Fischer Hall, Jan. 11 

In her first New York appearance, 
Miss Borwell, a South African, pre- 
sented the United States premieres of 
two works by fellow countrymen— 
Gerrit Bon’s song, In die Klooster; 
and Percival R. Kirby’s “miniature 
song cycle,” Hesperides, settings of 
poems by Robert Herrick. These 
works, both of which are scored for 
soprano and string quartet, utilize 
styles and techniques smacking of the 
brand of academic composition taught 
in English conservatories at the turn 
of the twentieth century. 

Miss Borwell’s singing was entirely 
persuasive stylistically and emotion- 
ally, not only in the South African 
songs, but in the works she drew 
from the standard repertory—among 
these, Schubert’s Friilingsglaube, and 
Geheimnis; Schumann’s Die Karten- 
legerin; and Brahms’ Der Tod, das ist 
die hiithle Nacht. She possesses a 
magnetic personal charm and a com- 
municative urgency which enabled 
her to reach her audience with the es- 
sence of each song, in spite of obvious 
deficiencies in vocal schooling. 

Her voice is naturally excellent in 
quality. Its natural range is extens- 
ive, but its effective range was lim- 
ited at the top and at the bottom by 
insufficient breath support. Her dic- 
tion, too, was often faulty, particularly 
in German and English. Two ayres 
of John Dowland, which began the 
program, were almost unintelligible. 

Songs by Laparra, Moret, Satie, 
and Poulenc, magnificently inter- 
preted, and a group of South Africa 
folk tunes completed the list. Fred- 
erick Bristol supplied the accompani- 
ments, except in the Bon and Kirby 
pieces, which were played by the Dip- 
son String Quartet. a 


OTHER RECITALS 


Joyce Robinson, mezzo-soprano ; Times 
Hall, Dec. 19. 

Gloria Van Dorpe, soprano; 
Hall, Jan. 2. 

Bodil Giodvad, pianist; Town Hall, 
seni. -z. 

Israel Katz, violinist, and Ida Elkan, 


Times 


pianist; Carnegie Recital Hall, 
Jan. 2. 

Agnes Sundgren, soprano; Times 
Hall, Jan. 2. 


Lilias MacLellan, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Jan. 6 

Linnea Horowitz, pianist; 
Hall, Jan. 8. 

Ted Hart, baritone; Times Hall; Jan. 
9 


Times 


Florence Vitagliano, pianist; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Jan. 11. 


Goldovsky Named 
Worcester Director 


Worcester, Mass.—Boris Goldov- 
sky, Boston conductor and pianist, was 
recently appointed to the post of mus- 
ical and choral director of the Wor- 
cester Music Festival. He succeeds 
the late Walter Howe. Announcement 
of Mr. Goldovsky’s appointment was 
made by Harry C. Coley, president of 
the Worcester County Musical Asso- 
ciation, at a rehearsal of the festival 
chorus. 





Nelson Eddy is presented with the key 
to the gates of Springfield, Ill., by the 
mayor of Springfield, Harry Eielson 


Nelson Eddy to Make 
Concert Tour in Spring 


Nelson Eddy will make a concert 
tour this spring, before returning to 
Hollywood to resume his motion pic- 
ture work. The baritone will sing in 
the following cities: Ontario, Cal.; 
El Paso, Tex.; Austin, Tex.; New 
Orleans, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; Cin- 
a O.; Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, 

; Urbana, Ill.; Dayton, O.; Cleve- 
ox ©. Buffalo, ie Rochester, 
N. Y.; Springfield, Mass. ; Hartford, 
Conn.; Worcester, Mass., New York, 
N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Joplin, Mo.; Tulsa, Okla.; and 
Amarillo, Tex. Mr. Eddy’s New 
York appearances will include a Tele- 
phone Hour broadcast, on April 11, 
and his first Carnegie Hall recital 
since 1944, on April 17. 


Hazel Griggs Returns 
From European Tour 


Hazel Griggs, pianist, has returned 
from a concert tour of western Eu- 
rope, during which she introduced 
works by Charles Mills, David Guion, 
Arthur Farwell, and Charles Griffes 
to audiences in London, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Copenhagen and Zurich. Miss 
Griggs, who has given many recitals 
throughout this country, also used her 
European trip to make a study of 
post-war developments in music edu- 
cation. 


Helen George, Soprano, Added 
To Columbia Artists List 

A new soprano, Helen George, has 
been added to the roster of Columbia 
Artists Management. Miss George, 
who has appeared frequently on radio 
programs over NBC, is a former 
member of the New York City Opera 
Company, and is now a member of 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
eel 
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distinction which others of Mr. Val- 
dengo’s achievements have led one to 
expect from him. Jussi Bjoerling is 
always a joy to hear, when he is in 
good voice, as he was at this perform- 
ance. His phrasing, his coloring of 
tone, his refinement of style, in the 
Ah! si, ben mio, especially, belonged 
to the great traditions of Italian 
opera singing which are kept alive 
only in fits and starts at the Metro- 
politan these days. 

The rest of the cast was also 
familiar. Cloe Elmo was _ the 
Azucena; Stella Roman, Leonora; 
Inge Manski, Inez; Jerome Hines, 
Ferrando; Anthony Marlowe, Ruiz; 
and Lawrence Davidson, A prey: 
Emil Cooper conducted. Rx. S. 


Otello, Jan. 5 


This third repetition of the opera 
that had opened the season found 
things somewhat changed for the bet- 
ter. The cast, except for Kenneth 
Schon, who sang his first Montano 
of the season, was the same as on 
opening night; but all the principals 
had improved on their earlier per- 
formances. Fritz Busch again con- 
ducted, and while keeping his forces 
irmly in hand, allowed the music 
to breathe more freely than before. 

Ramon Vinay’s Otello, while it is 
far from being a perfect stage por- 
trait, had become considerably more 





* “Admirable purity of 
tone, polished diction— 
secure intonation — always 
the intelligent artist.” 


Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 
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impressive both vocally and dramati- 
cally. Mr. Vinay now uses his body 
with considerably more skill than he 
did, and while his movements are 
not particularly imaginative, they pro- 
ject apposite emotional reactions al- 
most as well as his facial expressions 
do to those members of the audience 
who are close enough to the stage to 
see them. Vocally, his performance is 
still hampered by a tendency to shout 
rather than sing, in the more dramatic 
moments he tended to force his voice 
out of focus; but when these dif- 
ficulties did not beset him he was often 
really impressive. 

Leonard Warren, as Iago, again 
did his best singing in Era la notte, 
and elsewhere his singing was lighter 
and clearer in definition than it had 
been. However, his conception of 
the subtleties of lago’s character was 
still badly underdeveloped. As Des- 
demona, Licia Albanese sang accu- 
rately, and while her lower voice still 
lacked sufficient body for the music, 
she modified her approach to the Ave 
Maria, singing it quite softly and with 
attractive tone. 

John Garris was again an excellent 
Cassio, and Martha Lipton was a 
charming Emilia. The chorus, as in 
previous performances, sang  ex- 
tremely well. }- H.,. Je. 


Tristan und Isolde, Jan. 6 


Max Lorenz appeared as Tristan 
for the first time this season in the 
third hearing of Wagner’s opera. As 
in last year’s performances, the tenor 
displayed his accomplished schooling 
in the tradition of the part, and he 
sang even better, in some instances, 
than previously. Though his voice has 
little velvet remaining, and though he 
resorted to occasional shouting and 
even sobbing, he invested the second 
act love duet with enough tone and 
with considerable expressiveness ; and 
he rose to communicative heights in 
several passages in the third act. His 
death scene was nobly and simply 
done, even if his appearance was not 
conducive to illusion. This fault was 
partly due to the absence of the beard 
which lent impressiveness to his 
Tristan last year. 

The remainder of the cast was as 
before. Helen Traubel was in superb 
voice, and sang flawlessly in the first 
two acts. Her Liebestod had less im- 
pact than seemed desirable; indeed, 
she gave the impression of having 
cooled off during the long wait. 

Dezso Ernster made Marke’s mono- 
logue a truly musical experience as 
well as an absorbing piece of drama. 
Blanche Thebom and Herbert Janssen 
contributed their familiar portraits of 
Brangane and  Kurvenal. Emery 
Darcy, Leslie Chabay and _ Philip 
Kinsman completed the cast. Fritz 
Busch conducted with authority and, 
especially in the second act. with real 
emotional fire. Q. E. 


Madame Butterfly, Jan. 7 


A splendid performance by Dorothy 
Kirsten in the title role made the 
season’s second Madama Butterfly ex- 
citing. Since her debut in the part, 
Miss Kirsten has worked steadily at 
her characterization, until she has 
becorne one of the finest Butterflys 
the Metropolitan Opera has possessed 
in many years. Her voice was fresh 
and lovely, and so well produced that 
the high tessitura of the part caused 
her no trouble. Especially notable 
were her imaginative treatment of the 
text and her excellent diction. Her 
conception of Un bel di, for example, 
was a drama in miniature, full of 
emotional nuances which most so- 
pranos never find, because they work 
only for the vocal climax and barely 
scan the words. She also conveyed 


very clearly the change in Butterfly’s - 


character from the fragile little 
maiden of the first act to the mature 
woman she has become three years 
later. It is always a pleasure to 
watch a brilliant young artist like 
Miss Kirsten as she perfects an 








Helen Traubel as Isolde 


operatic role, working like a painter 
with colors and lights and shadows, 
until a completely rounded figure 
emerges. 

The distinction of the evening be- 
longed to Miss Kirsten alone. James 
Melton had neither the voice nor the 
temperament for Pinkerton, though he 
strove heroically in the climaxes. 
Lucielle Browning was the Suzuki; 
Francesco Valentino, Sharpless; and 
the others in the cast were Maxine 
Stellman, Alessio De Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, Melchiorre Luise and 
John Baker. Giuseppe Antonicelli 
conducted with such tremendous vital- 
ity that he could be forgiven for 
drowning out the singers occasionally. 

R.S. 


il Barbiere di Siviglia, Jan. 9 


John Garris sang the role of the 
Count Almaviva for the first time at 
the Metropolitan, in a special Sun- 
day evening performance given for 
the benefit of Mizrachi Women’s 
Organization. Although nature did 
not favor Mr. Garris with a par- 
ticularly blandishing voice, his felicit- 
ous phrasing and delightful feeling for 
nuance made his singing stylistically 
the best heard in this part at the 
Metropolitan in a good many seasons. 
His admirable schooling as an actor 
enabled him to present a convincing 
portrait of the Count; he was one of 
the few tenors within memory who 
might actually be taken for a noble 
man on the strength of his bearing, 
yet he was not too preoccupied with 
this aspect of the character to behave 
with spontaneity and humor. 

Patrice Munsel, singing Rosina for 
the first time this season, enjoyed a 
particularly good night, for her 
voice was steady, brilliant, and gen- 
erally on pitch. It was the best per- 
formance this reviewer has heard her 
give. The rest of the cast, carried 
over from the season’s first represen- 
tation on Dec. 28, included the ebul- 
lient Italo Tajo, the rather sober 
sided Giuseppe Valdengo, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Claramae Turner, John 
Zaker, Paul Franke, and Ludwig 
3urgstaller, Pietro Cimara conducted 

Ls ae 


Die Walkiire, Jan. 10 

This performance, the season’s sec- 
ond, was nothing short of superb. 
Fritz Stiedry worked wonders with 
the orchestra, plunging into the storm 
music of the opening with tremendous 
vigor, building an overwhelming 
climax in Wotan’s farewell and 
bringing out the subtlest tints of the 
fire music. Very few Wagner con- 
ductors rival him in his ability to 
convey the utmost detail of the Ring 
scores, while preserving their grand 
architectural lines and larger phrases. 

The cast was the same as at the 
first performance, except that Kerstin 
Thorborg replaced Blanche Thebom 
as Fricka, and was as vivid as ever 

(Continued on page 26) 
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in the role. Her smile of evil tri- 
umph, when she turned to Briinnhilde 
with the words, “Heervater harret 
dein,” was a wonderful touch of act- 
ing. Fricka is the prototype of all 
unpleasant wives, and Mme. Thor- 
borg impersonates the character with 
cruel accuracy. The fact that her 
top tunes were produced with marked 
effort did not weaken the impact of 
her performance as a whole. Max 
Lorenz also had trouble with his 
voice, but he was such a youthful 
and heroic appearing, and musically 
sensitive Siegmund that one was 
scarcely aware of the physical effort 
involved in his negotiation of the cli- 
maxes. Rose Bampton was a comely 
and effective Sieglinde. 

Joel Berglund has never surpassed 
his singing at this performance. His 
voice was as warm and fresh in the 
final challenge, “Wer meines Speeres 
Spitze fiirchet, durchschreite das Feuer 
the second act, “Nun zaume dein 
me!” as in the opening phrase, in 
Ross, reisige Maid!” His growing 
unrest in the scene with Fricka and 
his tenderness toward Brinnhilde in 
the farewell were as clearly conveyed 
in his movement and facial expression 
as in his vocal inflections. This was 
a memorable Wotan. 

Helen Traubel’s “War es so schmah- 
lich?” was another passage to cherish 
in the memory. All of the other mem- 
bers of the cast were swept along 
by the surge of the performance. 
Lubomir Vichegonov was the Hund- 





ing; and Regina Resnik, Thelma 
Votipka, Irene Jessner, Lucielle 
Browning, Martha Lipton, Jeanne 


Palmer, Herta Glaz, and Jean Brown- 
ing-Madeira were the Valkyries. 

A special compliment should go to 
Herbert Graf, whose stage direction 
was telling in every detail and faith- 
ful to Wagner’s instructions. This 
performance, as so often happens at 
the Metropolitan, far surpassed the 
season’s first in its surety of pace 
and dramatic co-ordination. R. S. 


Verdi Program for Milk Fund, Jan. 11 


The Free Milk Fund for Babies 
benefited by this program, which 
consisted of acts from three Verdi 


operas. In La Traviata, Act I, Bidu 
Sayao was the Violetta and Charles 
Kullman the Alfredo, with Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducting. In Act II of 
a pg Patrice Munsel was the 
Gilda; Robert Merrill, the Rigoletto 
(his first appearance at the Metro- 


politan in the role); Giuseppe Di 
Stefano, the Duke; and Lubomir 
Vichegonov, Sparafucile. Pietro Cim- 


ara conducted. In Act II of Aida, 
Regina Resnik sang the title role; 
Blanche Thebom was Amneris; Fred- 
erick Jagel, Radames ; Frank Guarrera, 
Amonasro; Nicola Moscona, Ramfis ; 


and Philip Kinsman, The King. Emil 
Cooper conducted. Q. E 
Louise, Jan. 12 

The third presentation of Char- 
pentier’s opera brought a familiar 
cast, with Dorothy Kirsten singing 


the title role. Charles Kullman was 
again the Julien, and the roles of the 
Mother and Father were taken by 
Margaret Harshaw and John Brown- 
lee. Emil Cooper conducted. 

Marina Svetlova was soloist with 
the ballet in the scene of the crowning 
of the Muse of Montmartre. 

Emil Cooper conducted the generally 
well-integrated performance. N,. P 


A Correction 


In the Jan. 1 issue of MusicaL 
AMERICA, the name of the violin solo- 
ist in the Dec. 18 New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony young people’s 
concert was wrongly given. The 
young artist was Diana Steiner, not 
Diana Goodman. 
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BRIDGEPORT CLUB CELEBRATES GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


At the golden anniversary celebration of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club 
of Bridgeport, Conn.; Ward French, chairman of the board, Columbia Artists 


Management; Mrs. 


Frederick R. Fish, chairman of the anniversary committee; 


Mary Louise Peck, the club's oldest member; Mrs. Roger C. terKuile, president 
of the club; Mrs. Henry L. Bishop, only living charter member of the club; and 
Frederick C. Schang, president of Columbia Artists Management, the chief speaker 


BripGeport, CoNN.—The Wednes- 
day Afternoon Musical Club cele- 
brated its golden anniversary with a 
banquet and musical program at the 
Stratfield Hotel recently. More than 
300 guests who were present heard a 
chorus composed of thirty members 
of the club sing The Song Within 
Your Heart, composed especially for 
the celebration by Mrs. Edna Coggs- 
well Otis, to words by Mrs. Fred E. 
Lacey. Mac Morgan, baritone, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Morgan, the solo- 
ist of the evening. 

Mrs. Roger C. terKuile, president 
of the club, headed the receiving line 
at the reception that preceded the 
banquet, and presided during the pro- 
gram. Mrs. terKuile introduced Mrs. 
Frederick B. Granniss, who toasted 


Louise 
living member of 
French, chairman 
of the board of Columbia Artists 
Management; Mrs. Ward French; 
Mrs. Dudley Roberts, president of the 
Connecticut Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. Jasper McLevy; and 
Frederick C. Schang, president of Co- 
lumbia Artists Management, the 
speaker of the evening. 


derson, who presented Mary 
Peck, the oldest 
the club; Ward 


Waterloo Symphony Enters 
Twentieth Active Season 


WartTERLOO, IOowa.—The Waterloo 
Symphony, which is now in its twen- 
tieth season, is being conducted by 
Otto Jelinek, of the Grinnell College 
faculty, for the second consecutive 


San Francisco Hears 
Casiglia Opera Company 


San Francisco.—The New Pacific 
Opera Company’s Dollar Opera 
season, conducted by Arturo Casiglia, 
which had opened on Nov. 5 with a 
wondrous burlesque of Bizet’s Carmen, 
terminated on Nov. 26 with Donizet- 
tis Lucia di Lammermoor. Splendora 
Meritti sang the title role capably, 
and Ernest Lawrence once again 
proved to be Mr. Casiglia’s chief find. 
Tenors who can sing and act as well 
as Mr. Lawrence are rare. Harold 
Reed, a young baritone, also made an 
auspicious San Francisco debut with 
this company, and showed himself to 
be an uncommonly effective actor and 
an excellent singer in roles ranging 
from the title part in Rigoletto to 
Lord Henry Ashton in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 

The Barber of Seville was far 
superior to the company’s other pro- 
ductions—La Traviata, Carmen, Rigo- 
letto, La Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci, and Lucia di 
Lammermoor. Francis Barnes gave 
an exceedingly good performance in 
the title role. Miss Merlitti sang 
excellently as Rosina, although her 
acting was a bit stiff. Joseph Tissier 
did well as the Count; and Randolph 
Griffith, Emogene Cornwall and Ed- 
ward McKenna also made contribu- 
tions of merit. 

Giulia Beoletto showed talent and 
dependable training as Santuzza in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, which also 
brought forward Pauline Maris Pap- 
pas, Vittorio Weinberg, Philip Mark- 
aopoulos, and Miss Cornwall. Henri 
Etienne came from New Orleans to 
sing Canio in Pagliacci. He was also 
scheduled to appear as Don José in 
the second Carmen performance, but 
did not sing on that occasion. Vir- 
ginia Blair was a pleasing Nedda. 

Verna Osborne sang Violetta well 
in La Traviata, and Mimi, much 
more beautifully, in the second La 
Bohéme. Oliver Jones, also a_ vet- 
eran of the stage, with some experi- 
ence in the San Francisco Opera 
Company, was also heard to advantage 
in bass roles. Chorus members came 





the club; Mrs. Norma Weber Klut- year. A concert was given on Dec. from the San Francisco Opera Com- 
tig, who introduced Mrs. Henry L. 2, and another is planned for the pany, as did the orchestra. The en- 
Bishop, the only living charter mem- spring. Admission to these concerts sembles, including the ballet, were 
ber of the club; Mrs. Albert S. An- is free. fairly good. M. M. F. 
HERBERT J. TILEY ab b t ¥ uar ROSE GERSHWIN 
PHILADELPHIA. — Herbert J. Tiley, y Mrs. Rose Gershwin, 71, mother 
for many years active in Philadelphia batten of the late George Gershwin, com- 


musical life, died on Dec. 28, at the 
age of 82, at his Cynwydd home. A 
native of Farnham, England, he was 
brought to this country as a child. 
At an early age he became an em- 
employee of the Strawbridge and Clo- 
thier department store, and remained 
with that firm until, as its president, 
he retired in 1944. 

He was president of the Philadelphia 
Music League, head of the Musical 
Art Club, a director of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, president of the Phila- 
delphia committee for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, and honorary 
president of the Robin Hood Dell Con- 
certs. For many years he conducted a 
chorus made up of his firm’s em- 
ployees; and at the sesquicentennial 
exposition in 1926, he not only served 
as chairman of the committee on mu- 
sic, but conducted the chorus of 5,000 
voices. He donated the organ in the 
Clothier Memorial hall at Swarthmore 
College, and composed and played the 
music for its dedication. In 1931 he 
composed the ode for the Lafayette 
College centennial. Mr. Tiley is sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons, and two 
daughters. 


MAX B. MARKS 


Max B. Marks, vice-president of the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
died on Jan. 6 at his home in New 
York following a heart attack. He 
was 74 years old. A native of Man- 


Mr. Marks was a bookkeeper 
for a clothing firm when his brother, 
the late Edward B. Marks, founded, 
with Joseph W. Stern, the music pub- 
lishing firm of Joseph W. Stern and 
Company in 1893. The following year 
he joined the firm, which was reorgan- 
ized in 1920 as the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. He served as 
vice-president for many years. Sur- 
viving are the widow, a son and a 
brother. 


WILLIAM W. DeROIN 

ProvipENCE, R. [.—William W. 
DeRoin, 59, for many years conductor 
of the Providence Oratorio Society 
(more recently the Greater Provi- 
dence Y.M.C.A. Oratorio Society) 
died suddenly on Dec. 16. Also ac- 
tive as tenor soloist, he frequently 
appeared in the dual role of soloist 
and conductor. Born in Central Falls, 
R. I., he had lived in Providence for 
the last eighteen years, teaching pri- 


vately at his home. He leaves his 
wife, two daughters, a son, a brother 
and two sisters. A. R. C. 


ALICE STACKPOLE 


Boston, Mass.— Alice Stackpole, 
prominent in Boston musical circles, 
died on Jan. 7, at the age of 82. Be- 
lieved to have been the oldest regular 
patroness of the Boston Symphony 
concerts, she was stricken while listen- 
ing to one of the orchestra’s programs. 


poser, died at her home in New York 
after an illness of eight weeks. She 
is survived by two sons, Ira Gershwin, 
musical-comedy lyric writer, and 
Arthur Gershwin, composer; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, Jr., wife 
of the son of the famous pianist; and 
a sister, Mrs. A. Wolpin. After the 
death of George Gershwin in 1937, 
his mother filled her apartment with 
mementos of his life and career, and 
established an annual $1,000 Gershwin 
Memorial Contest for young Amer- 
ican composers. 


Rosina BuckMAN, British soprano, 
who had sung in opera at Covent 
zarden, and toured with John Mc- 
Cormack, died in London on Dec. 31. 
A native of New Zealand, she received 
her musical education in Birmingham, 
England. 


SIEGMUND von HAuSEGGER, German 
composer and conductor, died in Mu- 
nich on Oct. 15, at the age of 76. 


NATALE CERVI, bass, for many years 
a member of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, died recently in New York. 


VINCENT O’BRIEN, music teacher, 
whose pupils included the late John 
McCormack, died recently in Dublin, 
Ireland, at the age of 79. 
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Pointers On The Art 


By Mack HarreLL 
(As Told to Robert Sabin) 


OR the benefit of students, it may 

be well to begin this discussion 

with a set of basic rules, in which 
I have tried to condense my ideas and 
methods of lieder interpretation. The 
first rule concerns rhythm. When you 
sing a song, you must establish the 
musical rhythm in your mind before 
you utter a sound. The moment the 
song begins, a pulse has begun. This 
pulse may be speeded or slowed, but 
its overall pattern must be even. Listen 
analytically to Schubert’s Der Doppel- 
ginger and you will discover that a 
major factor in its psychological effect 
—_ you is the slow three-pulse Schu- 
bert has established in it. No matter 
how much the performer colors the 
song dramatically, he must never lose 
this inexorable rhythmic tread. 

The second rule concerns phrasing. 
| have yet to find a lied of the highest 
quality which does not form one tre- 
mendous unit, made up of perfectly 
balanced and co-ordinated smaller 
units. The singer should never lose 
ight of this master phrase which com- 
vrises the whole song. He should be 
careful not to overemphasize detail in 
such a way as to destroy the unity of 
the structure; for effects of this sort 
are cheap and unmusical. If he under- 
stands the composition as a whole, ail 
oft the details will fall naturally into 
place. 

The third rule concerns diction. An 
important fact to remember here is 
that the music is always paramount in 
the lied. The word phrase must give 
in to the music, if there is a clash be- 
tween the flow of the melodic phrase 
and the accents of the text. It is usu- 
ally possible in such cases to let the 
music carry the thought, provided the 
performer concentrates mentally on 
the meaning of the words. 


N experience I had while rehears- 

ing Victor Babin’s song cycle, 
Beloved Stranger, with the composer, 
illustrates these rules. One song, 
about a dream, had eight or ten bars 
of introduction, consisting of a triplet 
pattern on G, against which the voice 
made a difficult entrance. As we re- 
hearsed the work, I took my breath 
and began this song, but something 
jarred me. I felt that I had destroyed 
the mood of the song by the manner in 
which I sang the opening phrase. It 
was musically and textually accurate, 
yet I could not feel right about it. 
After thinking it over, I realized that 
I should not have begun the song with 
so obvious a sense of attack. “I had 
been worrying about my entrance, with 
its harmonic problems, and I had be- 
come too conscious of technical fac- 
tors. I had not been singing mentally 
with the piano accompaniment from 
the moment it began. As soon as I did 
this, my pitch and breath were there 
automatically for my entrance, because 
I had established an inner poise that 
prevented nervous tension and uncer- 
tainty of mood. 

A song begins the moment the ac- 
companiment begins, and it never ends 
until the last note has died. The art- 
ist’s task is to sing all of the time, 
during the introduction, during the 
rests, and through to the end. If he 
really feels the song this way, the 
audience will be carried along with 
him, for there is a telepathic commun- 
ication between the interpreter and his 
listeners. 

Before the student deals with prob- 
lems of this sort, he must have ac- 
quired a technical equipment that is 
sufficient for complete freedom of ex- 
Pression. The voice is not an end in 
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itself, but a means to the achievement 
of a musical realization. Every singer 
should have a solid musical back- 
ground, with a knowledge of music 
history, as well as the theoretical and 
practical aspects of the art. He should 
also have a foundation as a pianist be- 
fore he goes at the repertoire. The 
technical work is just as important to 
the concert singer as it is for the oper- 
atic artist, and a thorough grounding 
in the older classical arias as well as 
in the standard operatic repertoire is 
necessary for all prospective lieder 
singers. The fact that I began my 
musical career as a violinist has been 
of great assistance to me as a singer. 
The things that I learned as an instru- 
mentalist about form, style, phrasing 
and expression have been equally vital 
to me as a vocalist. 


HE difference between operatic 

singing and lieder singing is clear 
to me, because I went into opera as a 
concert singer, and had to adapt myself 
to its special requirements at a point 
in my career when most singers have 
already long been on the stage. The 
concert hall had always been my 
dream. It took me years to realize 
that I could throw off the quiet, intro- 
spective attitude of the concert stage 
and employ a free dramatic style. 

There is a distinction between the 
technical approach to the aria and to 
the lied. In the performance of a bel 
canto aria, the projection of the vocal 
line is most important. In the per- 
formance of the bel canto lied, the pro- 
jection of the vocal line is equally 
important, but it becomes introverted. 
A great singer can give you goose- 
flesh by the manner in which he spins 
out the line of Le Réve, in Massenet’s 
Manon. But when he sings Schubert’s 
Nacht und Traume, he must convey a 
complex psychological experience at 
the same time that he sustains its spa- 
cious phrases. 

The key to the difference lies in the 
fact that in the singing of the lied the 
approach is primarily musical, and not 
dramatic. A _ greater sensitivity in 
musical interpretation is required. On 
the stage, drama and music are com- 
pletely unified. Action and gesture 
can be used as much as the voice. In 
the concert hall, the situation is very 
different. A tremendous concentra- 
tion is required to carry over the sing- 
er’s thought, for he cannot employ the 
purely dramatic resources available to 
a singer on the stage of an opera house. 
If he is interpreting Schubert’s Der 
Doppelganger, for example, he must 
make his audience imagine the scene. 
His principal means of communication, 
apart from the actual production of 
tones, are, first of all, thought, and then 
the expression of the eyes and features. 
He must not disturb the rest of his 
body or indulge in extravagant ges- 
tures, for if he does he will vulgarize 
the song and fail to project its emo- 
tional subtleties. Understatement is 
an element in all great acting, and for 
the lieder singer it is especially signifi- 
cant. These seeming limitations of his 
means of dramatic expression will 
soon be found to mean an enrichment 
of his psychological resources. 

When I study Schubert, I study the 
music first, as if I were playing the 
violin or piano, and had the poem as 
a word-picture to guide me. I try to 
conceive the lied as if I had only the 
tone to paint the picture. Then when 
the words come in, the expression has 
blossomed out fully. Curiously enough, 
the dramatic magic of the poem can be 
more completely captured this way 
than if the singer concentrates on the 
text at the expense of the music. A 
composer like Schubert or Wolf must 
have gotten a tremendous reaction 
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from a poem that he set, but when he 
wrote his song he achieved so perfect 
a union of the music and the words 
that the dramatic impact is as strong 
in the music as in the words. If I en- 
counter a song in which I find it im- 
possible to sing the musical phrases as 
clearly and expressively as I enunciate 
the words, I simply say, “This song is 
not for me. 


HE student should acquire a firm 

foundation in the langauges of all 
of the songs he is going to study. Even 
though he may not learn to speak them 
fluently, he should be able to read and 
understand them. It is also important 
for him to hear them well spoken. 
Students who live in New York have 
an advantage, because they can see so 
many foreign films in which distin- 
guished actors appear. By listening 
to a foreign language in a dramatic 
piece, they can learn a great deal about 
inflection and expression and apply 
what they have learned to their sing- 
ing. 

It is absolutely impossible for an 
audience to appreciate the perform- 
ance of a lied, if it does not know at 
least the gist of the text. If it is pos- 
sible, the singer should always provide 
a complete translation of the texts of 


who are obviously held spellbound 


all of his songs in the program. I al- 
ways submit such translations. Also, 
I often recite the complete English 
translation of the text before each 
song, so that my listeners will com- 
prehend the dramatic and emotional 
content before I sing it. This practice 
has proved popular with audiences, 
and has noticeably increased their ap- 
preciation of works in languages with 
which they are unfamiliar. When I 
discovered that Wilhelm Miiller had 
written a prologue and epilogue for 
his cycle of poems set by Schubert, I 
decided to recite them to my audiences 
when I performed the Schéne Miil- 
lerin, thus setting the stage for the 
drama. 

The accompanist is as important as 
the singer in a perfectly balanced per- 
formance of a lied. I always work 
with my pianist as I develop the de- 
tail of my interpretations. Often I find 
that I must sacrifice something of 
vocal emphasis for the sake of the 
piano part. But the song as a whole is 
always in my mind. Far from believing 
that the voice is necessarily supreme in 
the lied, I always feel when I sing 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe that the piano 
postlude sums up the emotional content 
of the cycle so beautifuly that no sing- 
er could possibly surpass it 


Edinburgh Festival Prospects 


EpinspurGH. — Concerts by three 
famous orchestras are promised in the 
preliminary announcement of the 1949 
Edinburgh Festival, to take place in 
the Scottish city from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 11. The Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, conducted by its permanent 
conductor, Ernest Ansermet, will give 
several programs in Usher Hall. 
Rafael Kubelik, formerly conductor of 
the Czech Philharmonic, will conduct 
two concerts by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of London. Three con- 
certs will be played by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, with Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting. 

Among the chamber music groups 
participating in the festival will be the 
Busch Quartet, the Griller Quartet, 
Soloists 
engaged include William 
Primrose, violist; Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist; Mme. Aulikki Rautawarra, 
Finnish soprano, who will sing a pro- 
gram of songs by Jan Sibelius; and 
Aksel Schiotz, tenor, who was forced 


already 


by illness to cancel his engagement 
for the first Edinburgh festival, in 
1947. 

Chief among the stage productions 
will be two operas, presented by the 
Glyndebourne Opera — Verdi’s Un 
Ballo in Maschera, and Mozart’s Cosi 
Fan Tutte. Gustav Grundgens and 
the Dusseldorf Theater Company will 
present Goethe’s Faust, in celebration 
of the bicentennial of the poet’s birth. 


University of Chicago 
To Give Mozart Requiem 


The University of Chicago Col- 
legium Musicum will dedicate their 
performance of Mozart’s Requiem, to 
be given on Jan. 23, to the late 
Charles H. Swift, chairman of the 
board of Swift and Company, who 
died in September. Siegmund Levarie, 
assistant professor of music at the 
university, will conduct the Collegium 
concert. 
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| JOSEF ADLER 


Pianist - Teacher - Accompanist 
257 West 86th St., N. Y. City 
EN. 2-4715 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 


yeter TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
ERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 

heel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St., 
New York 23. SU. 7-1514 


LUIG] APPARETI 


Concert Accordionist - Teacher 
; Member Faculty Gotham School of Musie 
i 289 Bleecker St., N. Y. C. CH 2.6744 


THEODORE 


ARNHEITER 


Veice Diagnostician—Vocal Instruction 
4@ E. 69th Street, N.Y.C. - SA. 2-4587 


t nusi—é BAKER 


Teacher of Voice 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. City 23 
SU 7-4276 


LILI BARA 


(From Vienna Academie) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire-Opera and Dramatic Coach 


Fer Appointments: 
373 Oewtral Park W., N.Y.C. UN 4-5640 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
ClIrele 7-5079 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gogorse 
258 W. 82 St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-9453 
Ny Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


LOIS BENNETT 


Teacher of Singing 
64 Best 80th St., N.Y.C. RE 4-0519 
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Pianist-T eacher 
382 Hest 85th St., N. Y.C. - PL. 9-2807 
GENEVIEVE 


BOWMAN 


TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 
yey af A _ S.T.A. 
® East 47th St., N. Y. PL. 5-3588 


5 LINA CALABI 


PIANO TEACHER 





Graduate St. Cecilia Conservatory, Rome, 

italy. Accompanist — sight singing — solfeggio. 
Italian diction. 

200 W. 57 St., N. Y. Ci 7-4185 





Caputo Conservatory of Music 


CAMILLE CAPUTO, Director 
sana? a Distinguished American and European 
ists. Special Dept. for the Blind. 
+4 eagnes<. — om” 
162 W. 57th St., N. Y . 7-5314 
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MARIA 
CARLOFORTI 


Bel Canto Method of Voice Building 
OPERA and CONCERT 
89-10 Whitney Ave., Elmhurst, L. I. 
Tel.: HA 4-5391 


i MARIA CARRERAS 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 
Artist-pupils only 
169 B. 78th St., N. Y. City. BU 8-0311 


ALBA CLAWSON 


a Teacher of Singing 
{ be C4 tlona Massay, soprane 
i ik Parker, Tenor 


: ee. OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 
j 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. LO. 5-3249 


CORINNE CORDI 


; Italian Technique sf Bel Cant 
at | OPERA — CONCERT — OPBRETTA 











or 
vocal cords—two assistants for French and 
German diction. 


4 EAST 78th STREET, NEW YORK, W. Y. 
REgent 7-7920 
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and Teachers 








NFMC Announces 
Composers Contest 


Des Mornes.—The National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs has announced 
the opening of its seventh annual 
Young Composers Contest. The con- 
test, which closes March 15, is open 
to native-born or naturalized Amer- 
ican composers between the ages of 16 
and 25. Entry blanks may be ob- 
tained from ‘state student advisers; 
Mrs. Hazel Post Gillette, 900 South- 
land Ave., Fort Worth, Tex.; or 
Francis J. Pyle, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The winners of last year’s contest 
were Edward M. Chudakoff, for his 
String Quartet in E minor; William 
Thomson, for his Sonata for Viola 
and Piano; Theodore Snyder, for his 
Psalm 47; and David Meese and 
Harold Littledale, for untitled choral 
works. Additional awards were given 
to Willard Elliot and Sidney Jewell 
Palmer. 


Third Student Symposium 
At New England Conservatory 


Boston.—The New England Con- 
servatory of Music will be host to the 
third American Music Students’ Sym- 
posium, from March 16 to 19. Com- 
position students from Curtis Insti- 
tute, Yale College of Music, Royal 
Conservatory of Music of Toronto 
University, Peabody Institute, East- 
man School, Juilliard School, and the 
New England Conservatory will meet 
to play, hear, and discuss their own 
compositions. In addition to these 
discussions and to chamber music 
concerts, there will be an orchestral 
concert in Jordan Hall, where one 
work from each of the participating 
schools will be played. 


Mercer University Gives 
Christmas Season Messiah 


Macon, GA.—The annual perform- 
ances of Handel’s Messiah were given 
at Mercer University on Dec. 13 and 
14. The chorus of 150 was conducted 
bv Arthur L. Rich, and Mrs. Rich was 
at the organ. Soloists were Natalie 
Dyer, Frances Lehnerts, Thomas 


Johnson, and John McCrae. Because 
of extensive alterations to Willingham 
Chapel, involving the installation of a 
new $25,000 organ, the performances 
Baptist 


were given in the First 
Church. 


Rome American Academy 
To Present Fellowships 


Fourteen fellowships for mature 
students: and artists capable of doing 
independent work in various creative 
fields, including music, have been an- 
nounced by the American Academy in 
Rome. These fellowships will be 
awarded on evidence of ability and 
achievement, and are open to any 
citizen of the United States for one 
year, beginning Oct. 1, 1949, with a 
possibility of renewal. All applica- 
tions must be received by Feb. 1, and 
should be addressed to the Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


Roosevelt College Fall 
Season Activities Varied 
Cuicaco.—Activities during the fall 
at Roosevelt College have included 
appearances by the Robert Shaw 
Chorale; Julie André, in a program 
of Latin-American music; and Karl 
W. Gehrkens, who delivered a series 
of lectures on education through 
music. The first fall concert of the 
Roosevelt College Symphony, con- 
ducted by Florian Mueller, chairman 
of the wind instrument department, in- 
cluded performances of two student 
compositions—Lyn De Young’s Leg- 
end, and Sherwin Lichtenfield’s ar- 
rangement of Ravel’s Pavane. The 
first movement of the Schumann 
Piano Concerto, with Clyde Wink- 
field, of the piano faculty, as soloist; 
a Mozart symphony, and Brahms’ 
Academic Festival Overture com- 
pleted the program. 


Second Season for 
Syracuse Opera Workshop 
Syracuse, N. Y.—The presentation 
of Otto Luening’s folk opera, Evange- 
line, on Dec. 13, marked the tenth stu- 
dent opera production by the Syracuse 
University opera workshop. The opera 
workshop, established in the fall of 
1946 at the university, aims towards 
the establishment of a local theater 
for the production of American opera, 
bv the use of material already existing 
in English, as well as_ translated 
works. The workshop has aiso staged 
Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s Trial by Jury, Gay’s 
The Beggar’s Opera, Smetana’s The 
Bartered Bride, Douglas Moore’s The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, and Ran- 
dall Thompson’s Solomon and Balkis. 





Elizabeth Rethberg, Ebe Stignani, and Margaret Sherman are seated with Charles 
Reading at a party he gave to celebrate the opening of his new vocal studio. 
Standing behind the host and guests of honor are Luigi Lucioni, Alfred A. 
Reading, George Cehanovsky, and Alfredo Sciti, the husband of Mme. Stignani 








SANDRO CORONA 


Voice Teacher 
Teacher of Stars 
39 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 


LEON 


CORTILLI 


SINGER - Teacher of Singing 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. TR. 7-6756 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Ce.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
17 East 80th St., N. Y. ATw. 9-5808 


suzanne DIAT 
Teacher of French 


225 Central Park West, N. Y. C. 
TRafaigar 3-7300 


DOMAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Speelalizing in child training. 
1861 Lurting Ave., Bronx, N.Y.C. TA. 3-3222 


LUCILE 


DRESSKELL 


Voice Teacher — Coach 
Sil W. 113th St., N. Y. C. MO. 2-9014 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO MASTER 
CLASS AT PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL 
ACADEMY 
467 Central Park West, N. Y. C. AC. 2-6051 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-0466 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-2305 


pHuner A L Cc '@) 


Formerly of Metropolitan Opera 
and Chicago Opera 
Teacher of Veice—Opera and Concert Coash 


28 W. 63rd St., N. Y. C. CO. 5-1978 


ena FEARN 


Pianist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard Sehoot of Musie 
127 W. 96th St., N. Y. Ri. 9-2682 


FRIEDA FELDMAN 


Pianist—Teacher 
Specialist in Music Education for Young 
People 


KI. 6-4246 


EN 2-4376 
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2710 Webb Ave., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
LILLIAN WIESIKE 


FLICKINGER 


Science of Singing 
Authorized exponent of Anna Schoen- Rene 
161 W. 54th St., New York CI 7-0763 


DOROTHY FOST & R 


Teacher of Piano 
Pre-instrument Classes 4-8 Years 
also Advanced Students 


805 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


Concert Pianist 
Organist—Teacher 
Studie: 315 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 








DE 9-8557 





Cl. 7-7235 


JOSEPHINE & na Y Pianist 


Courses in integration of aural theery 
with piano study. 


160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. CG. + TR. 7-6700 


™ GARCIA 


Teacher of Piano 
Formerly Faculty Juilliard School of Musie 
550 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. MO 2-8042 
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PIANIST-TEACHER 
160 E. 78th St., N.Y. C. RE. 7-6073 
ANNINA 


GREGORETTI 


Italian Language Coach 
166 W. 72nd St., N. ¥. C. EN. 2-9034 


Edith White 


GRIFFING 


Builder of Voices 
205 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Cl 7-4527 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


45th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. AL. 4-4624 


SUZANNE 


GUSSOW 


Teacher of Violin 
855 West End Ave., N. Y.C. UN. 4-2756 


EDWARD HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing 
25 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: LE. 2-5274 


HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teacher of Singing 


Fasulty Chatham Square Music Se 
Fasulty Peabody Conservat ory. Saltinere. ine: 


1261 Madison Ave.,N.Y.C. LE. 4-7192 


MARGARET HENKE 


Voice Physiologist 
Teacher of the Bel-Canto Art of Singing 
Repertoire studies: Opera-Oratorio-Lieder 
610 Riverside Dr., New York 31. WA 6-2388 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


Pianists Prepared for Public Perform 
for University, College and Conservatory” 
Teaching Positions 


338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ETHEL 


JOHNSON 


Teacher - Voice 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 
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KITTAIN + CHALIAPIN 


865 West End Ave., N. Y. C. ACademy 2-8156 
MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
220 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19 CI. 6-1526 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 
Violinist 
Studio: 155 EB. 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 


Eastman School of Music 
Univ. of Roch Rochester, N. Y. 


"LA MAR 


Cc VOCAL TEACHER and COACH 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
E _E 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. LO. 4-2717 


ROSA POWELL LARSEN 


CE PRODUCTION 
Py po of = Politeamo 


Naples, | 
Co-artist with Giovanni, Martinelli 
Studio: Steinway Hall, N.Y.C. Tel.: CH 2-7159 
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Opera, Chamber Music 
Performed in St. Paul 


St. Paut.—The Krasner Chamber 
Musi: Ensemble offered another of 
its concerts on Dec. 7 at St. Cath- 
erine’s College, playing music by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Barték. Bee- 
thoven was represented by an ex- 
quisite performance of the Quintet for 
Winds in E flat, performed by Emil 
Opava, flute; Rhadames Angelucci, 
oboe; Walter Thalin, clarinet; Wil- 
liam Santucci, bassoon; and Walde- 
mar Linder, horn. In Brahms’ Sex- 
tet in B flat, the players included 
Louis Krasner and Adrienne Galimir, 
violins; Vincent Mauricci and Earl 
Hedberg, violas; and Jess Meltzer 
and Cynthia Eddy, cellos. Mr. Kras- 
ner, together with Marjorie Winslow 
Briggs, pianist, offered a fine per- 
formance of Barték’s Sonata No. 1 

The second production of the St. 
Paul Civic Opera Association, on 
Dec. 9, 11, and 12 in the St. Paul Au- 
ditorium, was Thomas’ Mignon. Out- 
standing in the large cast were Ann 
Bomar, mezzo-soprano, and David 
Lloyd, tenor, in the roles of Mignon 
and Wilhelm Meister. Others in the 
cast were Barbara Cooper, soprano; 
Donna Pegors, mezzo-soprano; Hollis 
Johnson, tenor; Emil Markow, bass; 
and Mendel Weiner, bass. The pro- 
duction was notable for its well paced 
staging. The orchestra was under the 
direction of Leo Kopp, and Phil Fein 
was stage director. 

ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


Queena Mario Studio Has 
Many Active Students 


Students and former students from 
the New York studio of Queena 
Mario have been exceptionally active 
in recent musical events. Frances 
Bible, mezzo-soprano, of the New 
York City Opera Company, was a 
member of the group that went to 
Chicago for the company’s season 
there. Vivian Bauer, contralto, and 
Edward Kane, tenor, were members 
of the New York cast of Benjamin 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia. Dor- 
othy Stahl, soprano, sang in Mo- 
zart's C minor Mass at a recent 
Washington performance. During the 
Christmas holidays, William Mc- 
Grath, tenor, appeared in several per- 
formances of Handel’s Messiah, and 
as soloist with the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic. Patte Peyton, soprano; Su- 
zanne Lake, contralto; and Frederick 
Heyne, tenor, were soloists at a re- 
cent Red Cross Invitation to Music 
concert. 


Pupil Robert Tabori 
Radio Contest Semi-Finalist 
Helen Spina, soprano, a pupil of 
Robert Tabori, who has appeared ex- 
tensively in New Jersey concerts, has 
reached the semi-finals of a contest 
sponsored by radio station WCTC, in 
New Brunswick, N. J. Miss Spina 
was recently soloist with the Middle- 
sex Male Chorus, of New Brunswick, 
and with the Orpheus Glee Club, of 
Sayreville, in these groups’ fall con- 
certs. 


Sved and Lawrence Complete 
Their College Lecture Tour 
Alexander Sved, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, and Robert Lawrence, 
commentator on the Saturday after- 
noon Metropolitan broadcasts, have 
recently completed a lecture and con- 
cert tour that took them to several 
colleges and universities in the East. 


Werrenrath Offers Prize 
To Albany Choral Composers 


Atpany, N. Y.—Reinald Werren- 
rath, conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Club of Albany, has announced that 
he is offering a prize of $50, together 
with a second prize of $25, for the best 
choral composition for male voices, by 
an Albany composer. The winning 
compositions will be performed at the 
May concert of the club. Announce- 
ment of the results of the contest will 
be announced on March 9. 


Roosevelt College 
To Stage Don Pasquale 


Cuicaco. — Gaetano Donizetti's 
comic opera, Don Pasquale, will be 
staged by the Roosevelt College opera 
workshop on Feb. 23. The production 
will be under the direction of John 
Daggett Howell, instructor in opera; 
Erwin Jospe will serve as music di- 
rector. Joseph Creanza, director of 
the school of music, has also an- 
nounced that Maurice Dumesnil will 
direct a series of chamber-music con- 
certs devoted to works by French 
composers, on Feb. 18, March 18, 
April 20, and May 18. Mr. Dume- 
snil will also offer a series of lecture 
demonstrations of piano literature 
during the same period. Klaus 
Pringsheim, formerly conductor at 
the Vienna State Opera, is scheduled 
to deliver a lecture on Wagner, on 
March 4. 


Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
Holds Chicago Convention 
Cuicaco.—Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, 
national men’s music fraternity, held 
its fiftieth anniversary convention in 
Chicago, Dec. 28 to 30. Dean Albert 
Lukken of Tulsa University presided 
at business sessions. Officers elected 
for the next biennium were Albert 


Lukken, president; Cecil V. Munk, 
vice-president; Charles E. Lutton, 
acting secretary; and Frank W. 


Hill, editor and historian. 


Bennington Faculty Member 
Visits University of Chicago 
Cuicaco.—Ernst Levy, faculty mem- 
ber at Bennington College, will teach 
courses at the University of Chicago 
during the winter and spring quarters 
this year. Mr. Levy has taught at 
Westminster Choir College and at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
and was the founder of the Choeur 
Philharmonique, in Paris. 


Philadelphia Academy Gives 
Great Composers Concerts 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia 
Musical Academy is presenting a 
series of concerts of the music by 
great composers, under the direction 
of Jani Szanto, the school’s president. 
The programs consist of vocal works, 
chamber music, piano compositions, 
and other representative pieces. 


New Music School Founded 
In Staten Island Community 
Hucuenor Park, N. Y.— The 
Richmond Institute of Music will 
soon commence operations under the 
direction of Margaret Graves. Miss 
Graves will head the violin depart- 
ment, and Josefina Megret wil] head 
the piano department. 


New York College of Music 
Gives Christmas Concert 

The New York College of Music 
presented a special Christmas concert, 
on Dec. 15, in the new concert room 
of the college, at 114 East 85th Street. 
The program consisted exclusively of 
music by Heinrich Schiitz. 


Illinois Music Clubs 
Discuss Choral Music 





ing for the discussion of new ways to 
dramatize choral presentations was 
held recently, under the auspices of 
the Golden Lyre Foundation of the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs. 
Lara Hoggard, choral director for 
Fred Waring, was guest speaker.- 


Anderson Award Won by 
Theater Wing Student 


PHILADELPHIA. — Rawn Spearman, 
a veteran continuing his vocal train- 
ing in the American Theater Wing 
Professional Training Program, won 
the Marian Anderson Scholarship 
award of $1,000 for 1948. Mr. Spear- 
man, tenor, won over 1,000 contes- 
tants at the competition. 








Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author “Methods for the Harp 
and Modulations for the Harp’’ 
Published by Schirmer 
Studio | wy Mannes School 
187 E. 74 St., . c BU 8-0656 


RACHEL LEON 


Voice Teacher - Coach 
Opera—Concert Repertoire 
345 W. 88th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-4559 


RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — T eacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-5879 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studie: 580 Riverside Drive .. MO. 2-4667 


ANITA LOEW 


Voice Teacher 


Member NYSTA—NATS 
149 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Ct 7-3087 


FRANCES MANN 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Methods 
Juilliard School of Music 
257 West 86th St., N. Y. C. 24 TR. 7-5854 


Jacqueline MARCAULT 


Concert Pianist-Teacher 




















Faculty: Mannes Music School 
172 E. Gist St., N. Y. C. SA. 2-0784 





Margaret 


MATZENAUER 


Voice Teacher 
By appointment only 
Write: 225 W. 86th St., Apt. 712, N. Y.C. 


Lorene McCLINTOCK—B.M. 
Teacher of Piano 


Specializing in adult beginners 
Master classes e A —- Method”’ 


taugh' 
101 W. 55th St., Abt. 156. hte CO 5-0949 


DOROTHY KA | L L £ 4 


Teacher of Singing—Coach 


For ten years associate teacher 
with Estelle Liebling 
Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. EN. 2-5817 


LEA MILLER 


Teacher of Piano 
Graduate London College of Music 
Studie: 40 Tehama St., Bkiyn., N.Y. GE. 8- 1580 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 


Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: CO. 5-4725 


HOMER G. MOWE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Faculty—Yale University 
Member—Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing; 
N.A.T.S.; N.Y.S.T.A. 


Studio: 171 W. 7ist St., N.Y.C. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
of VOCAL ARTS 


Private and class lessons in 
music, voice and instruments 
Approved by Veteran’s Administration 


6 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. SP. 7-7690 


ASreur New York ““Isv"* 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-116 E. 85th St., N.Y. 

















EN. 2-2165 











Edouard 


NIES-BERCER 


Official Organist—New York Philharmonic 
Conductor 


NORMAN O°HARA 


Teacher of Voice 
3875 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. Ri. 9-4356 
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Mildah POLIA 


French Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of French Diction 
Program Building 
TR. 4-5474 


RITA RAYMOND 


Teacher of Singing 





1215 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 


SYDNEY 


RAYNER 


World Famous Tenor Formerly of the 
Met. Opera Assn., Opera Comique, Paris 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


eettan os OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
LONGACRE 4-2717 


- PL. 7-6057 





STUDIO 72 


cuares READING 


Teacher of Singing 
3 years Bel Canto with Giuseppe DeLuca 
120 West 87th St., N.Y.C. TR 7-7573 


K. Boyd REMLEY 


Teacher of Voice 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
Teachers College Columbia University 


UN 4-6640 419 W. 119 St., N. Y. C. 


THE RICHARDS STUDIOS 


VOCAL 


VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
838 Carnegie Hall, Now York City Cl. 7-3763 


EMMA ROBERTS 


Mezzo-Contralto 
Teacher of Singing 
969 Park Avenue, New York City 














BU 8-417! 


ROMANO ROMANI 


ee of Voice 


of ROSA PONSELLE, 
PLORENCE QUARTARARO and others 


Studio: 610 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


HEDWIG ROSENTHAL 


(Wife of the late Moriz Rosenthal, 
world famous pianist) 


TEACHER OF Robert Goldsand, = Mild- 
ner, Hilde Somer, Julius Chajes, Hans Helde- 
mann, Douglas Johnson, Herman Arminski, 
c jes Rosen, Jean Horner, Suzanne Kales, 
Gertrude Rennert, Brigitte Dolores Loewy, 
Vicki Susselman. 


Studie: 118 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Phene Cirele 7-1900 


emitio a. ROXAS 


Com poser - Conductor 
Vocal teacher and Coach of many renowned 
leading singers of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Member: NATS and NYSTA 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y.C. 23 TR 7-1676 


ALEXIS SANDERSEN 


Teacher of successful singers 
Concert - Opera - Radio - Church 
Studie: 257 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 TR 7-6149 


CLYDE SEWALL 


Pianist-Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard School of Music 
77 Linden Bivd., Brooklyn BU 2-332! 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
190 E. 40 St., N.Y.C. Tol. MUrray Hill 3-9580 


Wellington S M | T bh 


Baritone . . . Teacher of Singing 


N. Y. Studio: 315 W. 57th St., CO. 5-4897 


Boston Conservatory—Beston University 
Wednesday and Thursday 
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Member—N.A.T.S. and N.Y.S.T.A. 
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Herta Glaz, mezzo-soprano and Max Lichtegg, tenor, both of whom sang with 
the San Francisco Opera Company during its autumn season, greet their vocal 


teacher, Viktor Fuchs, 


Handel’s Messiah Given 
At Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Handel’s Mes- 
siah, in a version that included very 
few cuts in the score, was presented 
at the University Methodist Church 
on Dec. 5. The seventy-voice choir 
was under the direction of Howard 
Lyman, professor emeritus of voice 
and choral music at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Soloists were Ann Heath 
Knaus, soprano; Janet Lehr Donnally, 


contralto; Conra Hess; and David 
Blair McCloskey, baritone. Frank G. 
Hensel was the organist. The large 


demand for admission required the use 
of the chapel auditorium, where the 
music was heard with the aid of an 
amplifying system. 


Mozart Opera Presented 
At Toronto Conservatory 


Toronto.—The Royal Conservatory 
opera guild presented Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro, on Dec. 9 and 11 
in Eaton Auditorium, with Nicholas 
Goldschmidt as musical director and 
Herman Geiger-Torel as stage direc- 
tor. Marguerite Gignac, soprano, as 
Susanna, displayed a fine voice, and 
Louise Roy, contralto, sang well in 
the role of the Countess. Andrew 
MacMillan, baritone, as Figaro, Glenn 
Burns, baritone, as Count Almaviva, 
and Mary Alice Rogers, soprano, as 
Cherubino, all gave pleasant perform- 
ances. ; 


Paderewski Prize 
For American Composers 


Boston.—A prize of one thousand 
dollars is being offered by the trus- 
tees of the Paderewski Fund for the 
best quartet or quintet for piano- 
forte and strings, requiring at least 
twenty minutes for performance. The 
competition is open only to American- 
born citizens of the United States, or 
to persons born abroad, both of 
whose parents were citizens of the 
United States at the time of the com- 
petitors’ birth. All works must be 
submitted not later than April 1, 
1949, to the Trustees of the Pade- 
rewski Fund, 290 Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Concert Presented 
By Early Music Foundation 


Under the auspices of the New York 
College of Music, The Early Music 
Foundation presented an all-Heinrich 
Schiitz concert, on Dec. 19, at the 
Park Avenue Methodist Church. The 
performing artists included members 
of the faculty and students of the New 
York College of Music. Frederic 
Kurzweil conducted. 


backstage during a performance of Verdi's Falstaff 


Price Pupils Active 
In Operetta, Concert 


Kathryn de Haven, soprano, a 
pupil of James M. Price, recently 
completed a ten-week engagement at 
the Paper Mill Playhouse, in Milburn, 
N. J., where she appeared as Marsha, 
in The Chocolate Soldier, and as 
Sibyl, In The Firefly. Another Price 
pupil, John Jameson, tenor, recently 
sang in Haydn’s The Seasons, in 
Schenectady, N. Y.; and Robert 
Thomas, baritone, appeared as solo- 
ist with the Seattle Philharmonic. 


Leon Cortilli Pupils 
In Carnegie Recital Hall 


On Jan. 8, Leon Cortilli presented 
fifteen artist-pupils from his voice stu- 
dio in a program in Carnegie Recital 
Hall. The singers who appeared in- 
cluded Jessy Ptaszynska, Jacob Mar- 
cus, Ruth Abels, John Kusnierz, Ana 


Navinsky, Howard Burdge, Zenett 
Pomykalo, Arthur Kagan, Stanley 
Jaworski, Betti Prussak, Marvin 
Cawthon, Rene Goodman, Cecilia 


Robinson, and Charles Julien. Otto 
Seyfert was the accompanist for all of 
the singers. 


Hatchek to Return in March 
to New York Studio Activities 


Walter Hatchek, accompanist of the 
National Male Quartet, is currently 
on a nationwide tour with that group. 
At the conclusion of the tour in 
March, Mr. Hatchek will return to 
his New York studio, where he 
coaches artists and groups. 


Rita Raymond Returns 
To New York Studio 


Rita Raymond, teacher of voice, has 
returned from Honolulu, T.H., where 
she has been teaching for several 
years, and opened her Carnegie Hall 
studio. Several of her pupils accom- 
panied her to New York, in order to 
continue their studies with her. 


Jean Graham Wins 
Leventritt Award 


Jean Graham, 22-year-old pianist, 
won the ninth annual contest of the 
Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation. 
Later this month, Miss Graham will 
appear with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under Leopold Sto- 
kowski. 


Jack Epstein Opens 
Studios in Palm Beach 


Jack Epstein, vocal teacher, recently 
concluded his fall classes in New York 
and opened his new studios in Palm 
Beach, Florida, at 264 Seminole Ave., 
where he will teach until next May. 





HEDY SPIELTER 


Pianist—Pedagogue 


Teacher of Richard Korbel, Toba 
Brill, Denise Dubs, Alan Mandel 
123 W. 79th St., N. Y. C. TR. 3-608 


rusy smith STAHL 


VOICE BUILDER 
41 Central Park W., N. Y. TR. 7-8500 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 








Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge Manski 
of Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


172 E. 91 St., N.Y.C. For info. phone TR 6-0744 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-PianoTeacher 
Studio: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
TR. 7-6700—Ex. 8B 


MARY STRETCH 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 


“Fine technique—natural musical pereeption.”’ 
New York ‘Times, Jan. 1947 


1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


roBERT |] ABORI 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
evelopment 


61 W. 88th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR. 7-3081 


acorn TEICHERT 


CONCERT PIANIST 


ORGANIST - TEACHER 
2 East 65th St, N.Y.C. - RE. 7-896! 


witem yan den ANDEL 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 
Studio: 404 Carnegie Hall, 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Cl 6-8634 




















LOUISE 


VOCCOLI 


Soprane-Opera and Cencert Artiet 
Teacher of Singing 


From the first vocal step to the debut. 
Metropolitan Opera Studie 67 
LO 4-2717 


LOIS WANN 


Concert Oboist—Teacher 
415 W. (18th St, N.Y.C. - AC 2-0652 


Prof. ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practising and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 
171 W. 7ist St., N. Y. C. - SChuyier 4-7678 











BRUCE 
WENDELL 
Pianist-Teacher 


“Unusually fine tone.”"—N. Y. Times 
54 W. 138th St., N. Y. C. AU 3-3050 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Soprano 
Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St., Phila, Pa. 
Phone Pen. 3459 


JOSEPH WOLFE 


Concert Baritone 


Teacher in Freedom of Voice Preductien 
and the Art of Bel Cante 
161 West 86th St., N. Y. C. 








80. 4-0668 
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SONIA SHARNOVA 


CONTRALTO CHICAGO OPERA CO. 

Voeal Pa nee a Acting Technique 

Song Interpretation Role Anatysie 
Member N ATS 

Studio: 512 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicage 5, itl. 

Res. : Livingston8-1237 Studie: W Ebster 98-2708 
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Coach and Accompanist 





wemor BAERWALD 


Teacher of piano and the art of accom- 
panying. Opera and concert coach. 
356 E. 78th St., N. Y. C. RE 7-9040 


“" BALSAM 


Coach & Accompanist 
Singers & Instrumentalists 
Available for New York we 
23 W. 75th St., N.Y.C. 


ARCHIE BLA C K 


Accompanist to 
Zinka Milanov, Leonard Warren 
276 W. 88th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1438—TR 4-8190 


FREDERICK H u | S T 0 L 


Dir. Piano: Briarcliff Junior College 
Vocal Coach—Stage Deportment 
Coach of Lucrezia Beri — Elleen Farrell 
276 W. 86th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-1438—TR 4-8190 


CONSTANTINE 


CALLINICOS 


Conductor-Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 

















4% West 70 St., N. Y. SC 4-3765 
MILNE 
7 +") eee 
57 W. 58 St., PL 353-2456 





DONALD COMRIE 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
Season 1948-49 Branzell, Kipnis, Kuliman 
Faculty: Finch Jr. & Adelphi Colleges 


Studio: 226 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-1332 


¢ EDWARDS 


Coach-Accompanist 
French & Italian Opera 
162 West 54 St., N.Y. C. Cl 7-3267 


EDWARD HART 


Concert Accompanist 
and Coach 
344 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 


WALTER 


HATCHEK 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
304 W. 78th St., N. Y. C. 24 EN. 2-248! 


EUGENE HELMER 


Coach—Accompanist 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
1320 Madison Ave., N. Y. AT 9-6432 


OTTO HERZ 


Concert Accompanist and Coach 
302 W. 79th St., N. Y. C. SC. 4-5855 
Coach Accompanist 


Teacher of Piano 


160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. TRafalgar 7-6700 


wu HUGHES 


Coach and Accompanist 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y.C 








TRafalgar 7-4805 














ROBERT PAYSON | 





TR 38-8373 


FRITZ JAHODA 


Coach—Accompanist—Conductor 
420 Central Park W. AC 2-3896 








ARTHUR 


KAPLAN 


Coach—Accom panist 


327 West 57th St., N. Y. Cl 6-9053 


H. SPENCER M Cc EVOY 


Accompanist—Coach 
For Professional Singers only. 
250 W. 88th St., N. Y. C. TR 38-1808 


GORDON MILLER 


Concert Accompanist 
Studio: 344 W. 72nd St., Apt. 4B, N. Y. C. 
ENdicott 2-631! 


LEOPOLD MITTMAN 


Pianist-Coach & Accompanist 
instruction in the art of accompanying 

















318 W. 77 St., N. Y.C. EN 2-3276 
LEON 
Accompanist 
214 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. TR 38-5407 
GEORGE 


REEVES 


Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
241 West 71 St., N.Y. C. TR 38-3160 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist of Charies Kuliman, Patrice Munsel 
135 W. 58th St., WN. Y. Cl 6-8067 


SCHAFF 


Pianist-Conductor 
Accompanist to Singers and instrumentalists 
2421 E. (7th St., Bkiyn, N. Y. DE 2-0097 


wenee SINGER 


Coach—Accompanist 
338 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 











SC 4-5449 


BROOKS SMITH 


Coach and Accompanist 
3i8 E. 19 St., N. Y. C. OR 4-4819 


COLLINS SMITH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Accompanist to Jeanette MacDonald 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. TR 7-6700 


LEO TAUBMAN 


Concert Accompanist and Coach 
Singers and Instrumentalists 

















20 W. 76th St., N. Y. C. EN 2-9383 
PAUL 
Coach-Accompanist 
117 W. (2th St., N.Y. C. CH 2-5352 
auce WIGHTMAN 
Coach-Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Breadway, N. Y. C. LO 5-243! 





FRITZ KRAMER 





Pianist @ Teacher @ Coach @ Accompanist 
Repertoire all languages @ Theory @ Arranging 


Accompanied Francescatti, Odnoposoff, Menuhin, Camilla Williams, 


Igor Gorin, Rose Dirman, Nestor Chayres, and others. 
STUDIO: 255 West End Ave. (72nd St.), New York City a 


Phone: TR 3-1004 
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Following the opening program of the Plainfield, N. J., Community Concert series, 
the members of the Revelers Quartet were entertained in the home of Albert W. 
Stender. Seated are Paul Vellucci, the accompanist; Wilfred Glenn, bass; George 
J. His, president of the local Community association, and Delbert Anderson, 
tenor. Standing are Harold Brown, tenor; Rand Smith, baritone, and Mr. Stender. 


Rape of Lucretia 
(Continued from page 5) 


Choruses. Yet to be successful on its 
own terms, the moral element, as rep- 
represented by the Choruses, needs 
clearer definition and a more complete 
differentiation in musical terms from 
the action that illustrates its sermon- 
izing. The viewpoint of the Chor- 
uses, both toward the moral and re- 
ligious problems with which they con- 
cern themselves and toward the char- 
acters whose actions they observe, is 
not given a musical idiom that sepa- 
rates it unmistakably from the atti- 
tudes of the characters who actually 
participate in the action. Miss De 
Mille’s stage direction, which at one 
point caused both Choruses to move 
into a position on the stage where they 
themselves seemed about to enter the 
action, contributed to this ambiguity. 
The Choruses should dominate the 
action, but should remain compassion- 
ate observers of it. 

This confuson of functions, togeth- 
er with its dependence on characters 
who seldom engage the sympathies of 
the audience on any very personal 
level, leaves The Rape of Lucretia, 
for all its good qualities, a not par 
ticularly gripping piece. But whether 
or not Mr. Britten has realized the 
potentialities of the chamber opera 
form, he has contributed importantly 
to the development of an art form 
that should bring stimulating new 
works to the modern stage. 


Kibler as Lucretia 


Belva Kibler, the Lucretia of the 
original Chicago cast, replaced Miss 
Carlisle in the matinee performances. 
Though she sang with the confidence 
born of long acquaintance with the 
music, she did not attain tragic force 
in the role, nor did she appear to be 
at ease in the movements devised by 
Miss DeMille. 

On second seeing, the preposterous- 
ness of Miss DeMille’s elaborate 
choreography for the climactic rape 
scene became even more apparent than 
at the premiere. Indeed, she seems 
to have been so carried away by her 
enthusiasm for the invention of a 
stylized, not to say artificialized, 
treatment of the scene that she neg- 
lected its dramatic meaning, with the 
untoward result that Lucretia really 
offers no more than a token resistance 
to Tarquinius—which is not in the 
least the point of the story. In other 
parts of the action, too, this reviewer 
found himself decidedly less convinced 
by Miss DeMille’s direction than he 
had been on opening night. aE. 3 


Local Opera Groups 
Give Able Performan 


Philadelphia Applauds Three 
Native Companies in Addition 
to Visiting Metropolitan 


PHILADELPHIA.—A large audience 
greeted the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company’s production of Car- 
men at the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 20. Bruna Castagna again furn- 
ished her admirable delineation of 
the title role. Others in the cast were 
Mario Berini as Don José, Cesare 
3ardelli as Escamillo, Sonia Leon as 
Micaela, and John Lawler as Zuniga. 
Remaining parts engaged Rosemary 
Ciccone, Winifred Heckman, Wilfred 
Engelman and John Rossi The 
dances, choreographed by William 
Sena, had Lucia Sandos and Dorothie 
Kayne as soloist. Guiseppe Bambo- 
schek conducted with knowledge and 
authority. 

Continuing its Philadelphia series 
the Metropolitan Opera staged II 
Trovatore at the Academy of Music 
on Dec. 16, with Emil Cooper as 
conductor. The evening’s main honors, 
vocal and dramatic, went to Cloe El- 
mo, the Azucena. Unevenness marked 
Stella Roman's singing in the role 
of Leonora, but Jussi Bjoerling, as 
Manrico, contributed some pleasur- 
able moments, and Francesco Valen- 
tino’s Count di Luna was excellent 

The recently-formed Chamber Op- 
era Society impressed favorably in 
its performances of Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni at the Plays and Players Audi- 
torium on Dec. 28, 29 and 30. John 
Oliver’s portrayal of the title role 
was praiseworthy as to voice and 
action and other members of the cast 
fulfilled their assignments well. In- 
cluded were Zelda Orlane as Donna 
Anna, Maria Derell as Donna Elvira, 
Graciela Silvain as Zerlina, Dorsey 
Anderson as Leporello, Frank Capel 
as Masetto, Morris Kline as Don 
Ottavio, and Henry Faust as The 
Commandant. The musical direction 
of Joseph Levine was tasteful. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Company 
presented Rigoletto at the Academy 
of Music on Dec. 14. Theodore Fein- 
mann conducted, and Max de Schau- 
ensee acted as special stage director 
and artistic advisor.. Giovanna Ro- 
mano as Gilda (her stage debut) 
revealed considerable promise, Eu- 
gene Sewall was heard in the title 
role, and Frank Eckhart appeared as 
the Duke. Others in the cast were 
Phillip Curzon, Rita Kolacz, and 
Mario Biondi. 

WitiiaM E. 
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New Piano Pieces 


In Various Styles 
OUISE TALMA’S Piano Sonata 


No. 1, which won the North 
American Prize awarded by the E. 
Robert Schmitz School of Piano 
(Pflugfelder Donation) last year, is 
now published by Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Miss Talma is a pupil of Nadia 
Boulanger, and she writes in a style 
which reflects the later Stravinsky in 
its piquant dissonances, full of sec- 
onds and sevenths, its epigrammatic 
concentration of structure, and rhyth- 
mic volatility. The Sonata is difh- 
cult to play until one accustoms one- 
self to Miss Talma’s intricate inter- 
lockings of the hands, which are remi- 
niscent of some of George Balan- 
chine’s balletic tangles. For all its 
cleverness, however, the work is dry 
and labored. The thematic patterns 
are mechanical and inexpressive; and 
the development seems academically 
correct rather than creatively evolved. 
As an intellectual exercise it is in- 
teresting, but as an expression of 
original feelings and ideas in music, it 
offers little, at least at first acquaint- 
ance. 

From Associated Music Publishers 
comes a concert piece by Camargo 
Guarnieri, called Dansa Negra, which 
utilizes the hypnotic effect of Bra- 
zilian popular dance rhythms. Mr. 
Guarnieri does this sort of thing su- 
perlatively well, because he keeps the 
texture of the music relatively light, 
so that the performer can emphasize 
the color changes in the harmony and 
the accumulative rhythmic frenzy. 
Pianists who are weary of Albeniz, 
Turina and Falla should investigate 
the substantial repertoire of Guarnieri 
pieces in this genre. 

Ernst Toch’s Profiles, Op. 68, also 
issued by Associated Music Publish- 
ers, applies familiar formulas to essen- 
tially banal material. Pianists will 
probably favor the sixth Profile be- 
cause of its striding rhythm and son- 
orous effectiveness. To encompass its 
six pages without slackening is a 
bracing technical challenge. Two mod- 
est works are published by Oxford 
University Press (New Vork, Carl 
Fischer, Inc.)—a Sonatina by Peter 
Oldham; and Hrossay, Diversions on 
a Theme, by Croft Jackson. Mr. 
Oldham’s Sonatina is weak both in 
shape and substance, and gets no- 
where at all in its four brief meve- 
ments. The best things about Mr. 
Jackson’s Hrossay are the colorful titles 
of the sections: Firth Oysters, Sha- 
pansay Sheep, Eday Scarfs, Kirkwall 
Starlings and Hoy Hawks. They are 
much more engaging than the music 
itself, which is improvisational and 
harmonically trite. 


Two Good Transcriptions 
Of Arne and Mendelssohn 
i. HE charming Siciliano and Gigue 


| from Thomas Arne’s Suite in D 
minor have been skillfully arranged 


by the English pianist Dora Bright 
for the modern piano. They are pub- 
lished by Elkin & Co. (New York, 
Galaxy Music Corporation). Miss 
Bright knows exactly how far to go 
in thickening the original texture of 
the music. She does not employ far- 
fetched and glaringly anachronistic 
harmonies, nor does she make a vir- 
tuoso’s holiday out of these unpreten- 
tious little pieces. Her version of 
Strauss’ Neu Wien Waltz, published 
some years ago, is so excellent, that 
one wishes that some enterprising 
publisher would persuade her to ar- 
range a whole set of Strauss waltzes. 
Both professional and amateur pian- 
ists will enjoy these Arne transcrip- 
tions. 

From Elkin (and Galaxy) also, 
comes an arrangement of Mendels- 
sohn’s Scherzo, from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, by R. Sterndale Ben- 
nett, which is a model of faithfulness 
and simplicity. Mr. Bennett’s two- 
piano arrangement, issued last year, 
reveals the same respect for Men- 
delssohn’s original text. R. S. 


Reviews in Brief 


Viennese Sonatinas, by Mozart, 
edited and revised by Alec Rowley, 
in the Hinrichsen Edition. These six 
delightful works, composed in Vienna 
supposedly after 1783, are extant in 
two versions, as Divertimenti for two 
clarinets and bassoon (probably as 
Mozart originally conceived them) 
and in an arrangement as Sonatines 
pour le Fortepiano. Mr. Rowley has 
consulted the first edition of them, 
published by Artaria in Vienna, now 
owned by the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freude in Wien. His edition is dis- 
creetly marked and fingered. 

Piece in Seven Movements, by 
Artur Schnabel, Edward B. Marks. 
Highly dissonant and as complex as 
Schonberg, this composition rewards 
diligent study, for Mr. Schnabel has 
much to say in his music, recondite 
as is his way of saying it. The com- 
poser’s painstaking markings of the 
lengths of the musical periods and of 
what he terms breath lengths, as well 
as his accents and fingerings are very 
helpful. 

Variations on a Theme by Diabelli, 
by Beethoven. Edited and annotated 
by Artur Schnabel. Carl Fischer. 
Mr. Schnabel composes in a contem- 
porary style, but he limits his con- 
cert repertoire to the classics. His 
interpretation of the Diabelli Varia- 
tions of Beethoven has been famous 
on both sides of the Atlantic for many 
years, and hence this edition has a 
special authority. : 

Six Favorite Etudes by Chopin. 
Edited by Maxwell Eckstein. Carl 
Fischer. This collection includes the 
Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 3, 5 and 12; and 
the Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 1, 9 and 11. 

Sunrise and Dusk, Two Impres- 
sions: and Coast and Country, Suite, 
by Isabel Mason. Arthur P. Schmidt. 
Modest little pieces in an impression- 
istic vein which are usable as teaching 
material. 

Trianon, by Robert Bernard. Ed- 
ward B. Marks. A rather trite work 
in three sections. > 


For Two Pianos 


Arabesque, Op. 119, for two pianos, 
by York Bowen. London: Oxford 





Sheep May Safely Graze 


Christ Is Risen!... 





GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 





Outstanding Sacred Songs 
Christ Is Risen Today! ....medium... Katherine K. Davis .50 
-seoe. high, low......... Bach .50 
Prayer: Lord, Almighty God .med. (or high). Tchaikovsky .50 
— high, low.........Rachmaninoff .50 | 


...8oprano......... Brahms .75 | 
(from the Requiem) 

with special Piano (and Organ) accompaniment 
by T. Tertius Noble | 


Ye Now Are Sorrowful....... 








50 West 24th St., New York 10 
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Louise Talma 


(New York: Carl Fischer). A fan- 
ciful composition of engaging thematic 
material, adroitly developed. It needs 
to be played with technical finesse. 

The Organist, for two pianos, solo 
part by Cedric W. Lemont, second 
piano parts by Frances Frothingham. 
Carl Fischer. Senior intermediate 
grade. 

Cat Tails, by Esther Bard, and 
Dance of the Puppets, by Elizabeth 
Blackburn: Martin, for two pianos, 
second piano parts by Frances Froth- 
ingham. Carl Fischer. Elementary. 


Works for Orchestra 
Band and Other Ensembles 


Rush Hour in Hong Kong, by 
Abram Chasins, scored for full or- 
chestra. J. Fischer. 

Serenade for Strings, by Norman 
Fulton, and A Mountain Tune, by 
Herbert Sumsion. London: Oxford 
(New York: Carl Fischer). 

Idyl, by Paul White, for full or- 
chestra. Elkan-Vogel. Commissioned 
by radio station WHAM in Roches- 
ter. N.Y. 

Serenata Notturna, K. 239, by Mo- 
zart, edited by Edvard Fendler. Music 
Press. A meticulous edition of one 
of Mozart’s most charming works, for 
two small string orchestras and tim- 


pani. 

The Whitehall Suite, by John 
Blow, edited from original manu- 
scripts, by Harold Watkins Shaw. 
London: Oxford (New York: C. 


Fischer). Short pieces taken from 
the Odes and Welcome Songs written 
between 1685 and 1687 for James II. 

Heroic Poem, by Radie Britain; 
Valley Forge, by Boris Koutzen, and 
For the Fallen, by Bernard Herr- 
mann. Published for the Juilliard 
School by the American Music Cen- 
ter. 

Symphony No. 1, by Harrison Kerr. 
Arrow Music Press. 

Flirtation in a Chinese Garden, by 
Abram Chasins, scored for full or- 
chestra. J. Fischer. 

Prelude and Fugue in F Minor, 
from the Eighth Harpsichord Suite by 
Handel, arranged by Don Malin. Carl 
Fischer. Scored for both full band 
and symphonic band. 

Themes from Second Concerto by 
Rachmaninoff, arranged for band by 
David Bennett. Carl Fischer. 

Lift Ewry Voice and Sing, ar- 
ranged for full band by Robert Cray. 
Marks. A band version of J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson’s Negro anthem. 

T wo Christmas Processional 
Marches, by Nino Marcelli, and 
March of the Tin Toys, by Oakley 
Pittman. Prelude from Die Meister- 
singer, arranged for modern bands, 
by Theodore Moses-Tobani; Russian 
Chorale and Overture based on Tchai- 
kovsky’s Op. 39, No. 24, and Russian 


folk tunes, adapted and arranged by 
Merle J. Isaac; Janus, overture by 
Harold M. Johnson; Impressions of 
Verona, by Henri Senée, arranged by 
L. W. Chidester. All published by 
Carl Fischer. 

From Marks: In Modo Religioso, 
Op. 38, by Glazounoff for trumpet, 
French horn and two trombones, here 
presented in an edition that permits 
performance by woodwinds (four clar- 
inets). Prelude and Fugue from 
Bach’s Piano Sonata in D, tran- 
scribed by Eric Simon for two 
trumpets and two trombones. March 
(Fanfare) by K.P.E. Bach for three 
trumpets and timpani, a first edition, 
based on a manuscript in the Brus- 
sels Conservatory library entitled, 
March—For the Ark. Revised by 
Eric Simon. Marks. 

Napolitana, by Igor Stravinsky, ar- 
ranged as a woodwind sextette by 
Gregory Stone. Konzertstueck, by 
Gregory Stone, for four trumpets and 
piano. Shepherd’s Song, by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, arranged for trumpet solo 
with piano accompaniment by Gregory 
Stone. Scherzo, by Bert Reisfeld 
and Charles Hathaway, scored by Mr. 
Hathaway for woodwind quintet. Ab- 
bey Music Co. 

Kentucky Mountain Running Set, 
by Ray Green. No. 4 in the University 
of Michigan series of original works 
for band. A lively theme with seven 
variations, designated as Jig Tune, 


Jumping Square, Songful Melody, 
Fast Promenade, Spiritual, Hymn 
Tune, and Running March. Scored 


for both full band and symphonic 
band. G. Schirmer. ce 


Nardini and Paganini 
Transcribed for Cello 


Two works from the classical reper- 
toire, originally composed for the 
violin, have been made available to 
cellists in transcriptions by Robert 
Leon Sametini: an Arioso by Pietro 
Nardini, and the Moses Fantasy for 
the G String by Paganini. They are 
published by Volkwein Bros. 


Sidney and Irving Harris 
Named Carl Fischer Managers 
Frank Hayden Connor, president of 
Carl Fisher, Inc., has announced the 
appointment of Sidney and Irving 
Harris as co-managers of the com- 
pany’s Chicago branch, to succeed 
their late father, Samuel D. Harris. 
Sidney Harris has been serving as 
head of the retail division of the 
Fischer company in Chicago, and Irv- 
ing Harris as manager of the whole- 
sale department. 


WILLIAM SCHATZKAMER 


ianist 








is playing on tour 
LEGEND OF THE BIRDS, 
| DANCED WITH A MOSQUITO 
and CRADLE SONG 


from 
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Alexander Siloti 
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First Performances 
In New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 
Antheil, George: Symphony No. 5 
( Philadelphia Orchestra, Jan. 4) 
Barraine, Elsa: Symphony No. 2 


(National Orchestral Association, 
Jan. 10) 
Delvincourt, Claude: Prélude Choré- 
graphique (National Orchestral 


Association, Jan. 10) 

Honegger, Arthur: Symphony No. 4 
(New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Dec. 30) - 


Concertos 
Milhaud, Darius: Cello Concerto No. 1 


(Gregor Piatigorsky and the Little 
Orchestra Society, Jan. 3) 


Chamber Music 
Martinu, Bohuslav: String Quartet 
No. 7 (Kroll Quartet, Musicians 
Guild, Inc., Jan. 10) 
Martinu, Bohuslav: Quartet for Oboe, 
Violin, Cello and Piano (Mitchell 
Miller and the Mannes Trio, Jan. 12) 


Songs 

Duke, John: Miniver Cheevy (Ted 
Hart, Jan. 9) 

Gounod, Charles: Chanson a boire, 
from Le médecin malgré lui (Doda 
Conrad, Dec. 28 

Kimmel, William (arr.): Toreliti og 
Skakjelokk, old Norwegian folk 
song (Ted Hart, Jan. 9) 

Kleinsinger, George: Tribute (In 
Memory of F. D. R.) (Norman At- 
kins, Jan. 2) 

Poulenc, Francis: Hymne (Doda Con- 
rad, Dee. 28) 

Sauguet, Henri: Six Visions Infer- 
nales (Doda Conrad, Dec. 28) 

Stinson, Robert: Water Monotone 

(Virginia Shaw, Jan. 2) 


Piano Pieces 

Cage, John: Sixteen Sonatas and Four 
Interludes (Maro Ajemian, Jan. 12) 

Horowitz, Rev. Aaron: Sweet Hands 
of My Child, Cradle Song (arr. by 
Linnea Horowitz) (Linnea Horo- 
witz, Jan. 8) 

Scott, Hazel: Caribbean Suite (Hazel 
Scott, Jan. 2) 

Violin Pieces 

Cardenas - Marti: Indian Chant 
(Twelfth Century Mayan) (John 
Creighton Murray, Jan. 5) 

Enesco, Georges: Impressions d’En- 
fance (Stanley Weiner, Jan. 7) 

Traditional Irish Melody, Bean Dubh 
A’Ghleanna (John Creighton Mur- 
ray, Jan. 5) 

Wagner, Joseph: Sonata No. 2 (Re- 
vised form) (John Creighton Mur- 
ray, Jan. 5) 


Cello Pieces 
Babin, Victor: Variations on a Theme 
by Henry Purcell (Nikolai and 
Joanna Graudan, Jan. 10) 


Choral Works 

Edel, Yitzhak: Yom Shabbaton (Vina- 
ver Chorus, Jan. 6) 

Ephros, Gershon: 
David Dance) 
Jan. 6) 

Ginastera, Alberto: The Lamentations 
of Jeremiah (Vinaver Chorus, Jan. 6) 

Vinaver, Chemjo: The Twenty- fourth 


Psalm: LeDovid Mizmor (Vinaver 
Chorus, Jan. 6) 


Jubilus (King 
(Vinaver Chorus, 
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Ralph Vaughan Williams, whose Sir John in Love will be given its American 
premiere at Columbia University, conducting at a London promenade concert 


Composers Corner 


RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ op- 
era, Sir John in Love, based on 
Shakespeare’s The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, will have its American 
premiere at Brander Matthews The- 
ater at Columbia University on Jan. 
20. Members of the opera work- 
shop of the department of music will 
produce the work. 

The first performance anywhere of 
GEORGES ENESCO’s Impressions d’En- 
fance, for violin and piano, was a 
feature of the recital given by Stan- 
ley Weiner, violinist, in Town Hall, 
on Jan. 7, with Ksenia Prochorowa, 
pianist. 

WayYNE Bartow’s Piano Sonata 
will be introduced by José Echaniz at 
his recital in Town Hall in New York 
on Feb. 7. The composer describes 
the work as “sonata lyrica.” 

Joseph Schuster has made cello and 
piano arrangements of a Prelude by 
DIMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH and_ from 
San Domingo by ARTHUR BENJAMIN, 
and will play them at this Town Hall 
recital on Jan. 28. 

No less than eleven novelties are 
scheduled by Leopold Stokowski for 
his six weeks with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. They are 
the Philharmonic Concerto, by PAUL 
HINDEMITH; Interludes from The 
Island God, and Piano Concerto, by 
GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI; Georgian 
Symphonic Dance, by VANo Mura- 
DELLI; Ode to Democracy, by Mav- 
RICE Baron; American Piper, by 
Henry CoweE Lt; Pilgrim’s Hymn, by 
Otto LUENING; In the Mountain 


Country, by Ernest J. MoerAn; 
Symphony No. 6, by Ratpu 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS; From _ the 


Sacred Harp, by Tom Scort; and 
Prelude and Fugue, from Spitfire, by 
WILLiAM WALTON. 

The Sinfonia Espansiva by the 
Danish composer CARL NIELSEN was 
broadcast by Station WMAQ in 
Chicago, on Dec. 20. Nielsen com- 
pased the work in 1911, while travel- 
ing through Spain. It was performed 
widely in Europe. 

ARTHUR HONEGGER’s Jour de Feéte 
Suisse had its American premiere on 
Dec. 31, at a Cincinnati Symphony 
concert conducted by Thor Johnson. 
When the Cincinnati Symphony 
toured sixteen mid-western cities in 
November, several contemporary 
works were submitted for program 
choice, and eight cities chose RALPH 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ Job, A Masque 
for Dancing. 


Utysses Kay, a graduate of the - 


University of Arizona, recently won 
the contest for the best symphonic 
work by a native of Arizona, held 
by the Phoenix Musicians Club and 
the Phoenix Symphony. Mr. Kay’s 
winning piece, called Portrait Suite, 


is in five movements; it will be 
played by the Phoenix Symphony. 

Israel Reborn, a choral poem with 
text by Rabbi Morrison D. Bial and 
music by A. W. Brnper, will have its 
world premiere at the YMHA audi- 
torium in New York, on March 13. 
The work is written for mixed chorus, 
solo, piano and organ; the composer 
will conduct. 

M. Woop-Hitt has made an or- 
chestral transcription of Brahms’ 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor, origi- 
nally composed for the organ. 

A Pastorale for orchestra by JoHN 
CASTELLINI, chairman of the music 
department of Queens College, will be 
played at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
in January. The Pastorale was first 
performed by the Queens College Or- 
chestra in 1944. 

Herror VI1LLA-Losos’ 3razilian 
folk tale, Mandu Carara, had its first 
New York performance in its origi 
nal form, for chorus and orchestra, at 
the New York High School of Music 
and Art, on Dec. 17. 

Three songs for children by Vircu 
TuHomson will be sung for the first 
time anywhere by the Professional 
Children’s School Chorus of New 
York, this season. The titles of Mr. 
Thomson’s new songs are: The Sur- 
rey Apple Howler’s Song; The Bu 
gle; and Welcome to the New 
Year. 

Music for Living, a program of 
vocal and instrumental concerts and 
lectures, is being offered by the 


Roosevelt College school of music in 
Chicago, this year. One of the pro- 
jects was the production of GIAn- 
CarLo Menotti’s The Old Maid and 
the Thief by the college opera work- 
shop, in November. 

The Composers’ Forum at Colum- 
bia University on Dec. 20 presented 
RopertT PAtMer’s Second Piano So- 
nata and Concerto for Five Instru- 
ments; and BERNHARD HEIDEN’s Two 
Choruses for Women’s Voices, Sonata 
for Piano, Four Hands, Suite for 
Flute and Piano, and Sonata for 
Horn and Piano. 

The Pennsylvania College for 
Women, in Pittsburgh, is offering a 
$1,000 prize for a twenty-minute or- 
gan work in three or four movements. 
The composer must be a citizen of the 
United States, and send a fee of $2 
with each composition. A nom-de-plume 
must be written on each score, with 
the composer’s real name in a sepa- 
rate envelope. The manuscripts 
should be sent by Sept. 1, 1949, to 
Russell G. Wichmann, chairman of 
the department of music. 

Works by Ettis B. Kous heard in 
concerts in the past two months in- 
clude the Passacaglia for Organ and 
Strings; Night Watch; Rhumba, 
from the Violin Sonati ne; Piano 
Variations; and the String Quartet. 

GRANVILLE ENGLISH’s Kings, for 
baritone and mixed chorus, had its 
premiere in New York on Dec. 20. 

The Christmas Symphony by 
MANUEL ROSENTHAL was, played for 
the first time by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy. 


Presser Company Announces 
R. R. Peery Promotion 

The Theodore Presser Company 
has announced the promotion of Rob 
Roy Peery to additional executive re- 
sponsibilities. For eighteen years 
musical editor of the company, Mr. 
Peery will now become editor of edu- 
cation and instruction publications, 
and will also undertake assignments 
on special marketing projects 


Intermountain Symphony 
Lists Broadeast Program 

Provo, UTAH Allen Jensen, mu- 
sical director of the Intermountain 
Symphony, has announced that the 
orchestra’s NBC broadcast prograin 
in the Orchestras of the Nation se- 
ries will consist of works by nine- 
teenth-century American composers 
The broadcast, which will take place 
in May, will present C. C. Converse’s 
In Springtime, the first movement 
from J. K. Paine’s First Symphony, 
three movements from MacDowell’s 
Indian Suite, and two sketches by 


Chadwick 


Ge orge 


RACHMANINOFF 


SYMPHONIC DANCES, Op. 45 arranged for 2 pianos 
RHAPSODIE On a Theme of Paganini arranged for 


2 pianos 


CONCERTO No. 4 arranged for 
RACHMANINOFF ALBUM 


tor 2 pianos- 


4 hands 
2 pianos—4 hands 
4 hands (revised edition) 


-4 hands contains entire 


CONCERTO No. 2, WALTZ AND ROMANCE from Suite Op. 17, and 


PRELUDE in C# minor, all arranged by the composer 
PRELUDIO, GAVOTTE AND GIGUE from Partita E Major for 


—Bach arranged as piano solo titled SUITE IN E 


Violin 
Vajor 


LULLABY—T schaikowsky arranged as piano solo 


LILACS—arranged as piano 


solo by the composer 


See these and other Rachmaninoff works at your favorite music store 
Circulars sent upon request. 


67 West 44 St. 


CHARLES FOLEY 


New York 18 
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Victor Unveils Small Dise, 


New Turntable and Changer 


5 peste that it was precipitating 
a trade war, RCA Victor intro- 
duced to the press a new system of 
recording and record playing on Jan. 
10, one day after Columbia Records 
made public its new seven-inch “mi- 
crogroove” record, a development of 
its long-playing discs. The new Victor 
equipment, to be placed on the market 
about April 1, consists of a vinylite 
disc six and seven-eighths inches in 
diameter, with a one-and-one-half-inch 
center aperture for placement on the 
spindle of a new turntable; the turn- 
table itself, designed to be attached to 
any recording or radio equipment, 
holding eight records and employing a 
speed of 45 revolutions per minute, 
has an automatic record changer 
which requires barely three seconds 
between records. 

The new development makes it 
necessary for consumers to own three 
turntables to play records from all 
companies: one for the old shellac 
records, which revolves at 78 rpm; 
one at 45; and one at 331/3, for Col- 
umbia’s long-playing records, previ- 
ously described in these columns. 

Frank Folsom, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, as- 
serted in the press session at the RCA 
Exhibition Hall in New York that 


both Victor and Columbia had been 
warned of each other’s plans, and that 
Victor had early decided not to go 
along with Columbia on the 331/3 
rpm basis, because engineers had 
agreed that the least distortion is pres- 
ent at 45 rpm, and since the company 
has no desire to use a long-playing 
disc, inasmuch as the greatest portion 
of business is in the popular field. 

“We decided that we wouldn’t cater 
to the minority,” he said. “As for a 
trade war, this is a normal, commer- 
cial, competitive job,” he added. “It’s 
done every day in business.” 

Edward Wallerstein, chairman of 
the board of Columbia Records, Inc., 
immediately issued a statement saying 
that “we are unable to fathom the 
purpose” of the 45 rpm records. “We 
do not see what additional advantages 
a 45 rpm record can offer to compen- 
sate for the unfortunate conflict it 
appears to be creating in the minds 
of both the public and the industry,’ 
he said. 

At the RCA demonstration, Joseph 
B. Elliott, vice-president in charge of 
home instruments, demonstrated the 
new equipment, claiming that the 45 
rpm was the only way to get a dis- 
tortion free record at seven inches. 
A full line of records and machines 
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Gladys Swarthout with the new RCA 
Victor seven-inch records, changer 
and turntable, recently introduced 


equipped with either or both turntables 
for 78 and 45 rpm will be put on the 
market in April, he said. Prices were 
not revealed but will be “competitive,” 
he added. Columbia’s new seven-inch 
disc sells for sixty cents plus tax for 
popular and folk selections and ninety 
cents plus tax for masterworks re- 
leases. Philco’s player for long-play- 
ing records sold originally for $29.95, 
but has been substantially reduced. 

James M. Murray, vice-president in 
charge of the RCA Victor record de- 
partment, said that about 175 “pieces 
of merchandise” would be offered ini- 
tially, taking as one unit the records 
equivalent to a classical album. Some 
of’ these will undoubtedly be new 
pressings with high fidelity range, but 
many will be repressed from the ex- 
isting catalogue. From now on, rec- 
ords will be issued simutaneously in 
78 and 45 rpm form. 

What other manufacturers will issue 
45 rpm records and the equipment to 
play them is not known. Mercury 
Records and Artist Records have an- 
nounced their entry into the 331/3 
rpm field, and Columbia has listed 
eleven manufacturers who are making 
equipment for microgroove records. 

The new Victor record undoubtedly 
represents a high standard in noiseless 
surface, clarity, richness and lack of 
distortion. It does not, however, 
answer the need of the serious music 
lover for continuous playing of longer 
works. Each record is capable of five 
minutes and fifteen seconds of playing 
time. As eight records may be played 
at once, up to 42 minutes of playing 
time are possible, but with interrup- 
tions for changing. This factor, added 
to the initial disadvantage of purchas- 
ing a multiplicity of equipment, means 
a conflict for the serious music lover 
which will not easily be resolved. 


Q. E. 
RECORDS 


MONTEVERDI, WEBER, VERDI: 
Arias from Arianna, Oberon, and 
Un Ballo in Maschera. Gabriella 
Gatti, soprano. Orchestra under 
Alfredo Simonetto. (Cetra-Soria, 
No. 112, 2 discs.) 


Cetra-Soria is to be thanked for 
making the name of Gabriela Gatti 
familiar to American record owners. 
This Italian soprano reveals, in very 
well recorded performances of three 
airs—the lament of Arianna, from 
Monteverdi’s opera; the brief Rezia 
number, Mourn thou, poor heart 
(done as Piangi mio cor), from Web- 
er’s Oberon; and Amelia’s Morré, ma 
prima in grazia, from Verdi‘s Ballo 
in Maschera—a voice of live and vi- 
brant quality and an obvious theater 
instinct. If her actual singing is 
soundly represented on these discs, it 
would an uncommon pleasure to 
hear Mme. Gatti in person. 








DOHNANYI: Variations on a 
Nursery Rhyme, for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 25. Cyril Smith, 
pianist; Liverpool Philharmonic, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent conducting. 
(Columbia MM-779, 3 discs.) 


Although this score has unquestion- 
ably aged, it still offers a welcome 
relief from the standard concertos, as 
do such works as Strauss’ Burleske, 
Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain, and D’Indy’s Symphony on a 
Mountain Air, with piano. Some of 
the variations, as well as the intro- 
duction, have a curiously nineteenth- 
century flavor in their mock-heroic 
flourishes and: harmonic lushness. 
But Dohnanyi has transformed the 
theme in witty fashion and provided 
the soloist with some brilliantly ef- 
fective passages. This recording by 
no means supplants the performance 
by the composer himself and the Lon- 
don Symphony, recorded some years 
ago. It has less elegance and dash, 
but it is clearer and more careful in 
detail. Mr. Smith is a fluent techni- 
cian, and it is impossible to know 
from hearing the records whether the 
brittle quality of his tone is the fault 
of the recording or an inherent trait. 


RACHMANINOFF: Sonata for 
Piano and Cello, G minor, Op. 19. 
William Kapell, pianist, Edmund 
Kurtz, cellist. (RCA Victor, DM- 
1261, 4 discs.) 


There is not much to be said for 
this early sonata, except that Mr. 
Kapell and Mr. Kurtz play it ex- 
tremely well—hetter, indeed, than the 
music deserves. The work is a long- 
winded, dry and tiresome accumula- 
tion of Rachmaninoff clichés, juice- 
less and redundant. It is difficult to 
grasp the motive that prompted any- 
body to record it at this point. Cer- 
tainly, it does small honor to its com- 
poser’s memory. a, oe 


BACH: Fantasia and Fugue in D 
major. Guiomar Novaes, pianist. 
(Columbia M-X 298, two discs.) 


At last Columbia has succeeded in 
recording a performance by Miss 
Novaes which does approximate jus- 
tice to her exquisite sense of tonal 
nuance and finish of phrasing. She 
plays the fantasia somewhat super- 
ficially, but the fugue is sheer perfec- 
tion in its steadiness of tempo, contra- 
puntal clarity and vigor. a 
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(Continued from page 10) 
woogie, with so little skill or imagina- 
tion that it becomes annoying rather 
than exciting. 

Mr. Antheil’s scoring has a flashy 
brilliance in the climaxes, which seem 
devised to conceal the poverty of his 
musical ideas. As a_ result, his 
symphony is so episodic and trite that 
its touches of clever color cannot 
save it. 

A composer who puts his name to 
a work of this sort should be more 
careful of what he says about the music 
of the past half century, some of 
which has been written by great 
masters, like Béla Bart6ék, who have 
not been concerned with flattering 
popular taste but solely with their 
artistic ideals and objectives. Mr. 
Ormandy and the orchestra gave a 
sumptuous performance of the 
novelty. 

Mr. Arrau’s eloquent interpretation 
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of the Brahms concerto came as a 
benison, after the tinny Antheil music. 
He played it in true Brahmsian 
fashion, with spacious phrasing, warm 
sentiment and inwardness of spirit. A 
pianist is always faced with a severe 
challenge in this work, because the 
first two movements are heroic and 
grandiose, whereas the last two are 
deeply introspective and almost as 
intimate as chamber music. Mr. 
Arrau may have erred in reducing 
the scale and rhythmic thrust of these 
movements too much; but he erred in 
the right direction. His understand- 
ing of the music always dominated 
his superb technical powers. The 
orchestra played as beautifully as Mr. 
Arrau; and Paul Olefsky, the new 
first cellist, shone in the Andante, as 
he had in the first of the Schonberg 
Bach transcriptions. Of all the 


“myriad Bach arrangers, Schonberg re- 


mains the most successful, for he has 
used the baroque organ as his model 
in his scoring and kept the counter- 
point flawlessly clear throughout each 
work. RK. 3. 


Little Orchestra Gives 
Milhaud Premiere 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
K. Scherman, conductor. Gregor 
ts 7 cellist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 3 

Concertante Quartet, E flat major 

ee" SS oes Mozart 

Concerto for Cello and re, 

Dt? Uinksautvere mecha esol Milhaud 


(First Time in the United States) 
Octet for a, Op. 20. 


BE MRE oo kcecscsecs Mendelssohn 
Suite for Small Orchestra, 
Te ere Stravinsky 


The old masters had by much the 
best of it on this evening. The quar- 
tet for oboe, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon, which those interested in 
investigating can read about in Sup- 
plement No. 1 of Kéchel’s catalogue, 
is certainly one of the most adorable 
things the 22-year-old Mozart com- 
posed for Paris after having, pre- 
sumably, learned “the craft of writing 
music in the elegant style of the 
French masters.” He wrote it in hot 
haste and rehearsed it industriously, 
only to have it dropped from the pro- 
gram of the Concerts Spirituels at the 
eleventh hour, and then to lose the 
score, which he was happily able to 
rewrite from memory. Originally he 
had composed the clarinet part for 
flute, while orchestral background for 
the soloists was lacking. One way 
or another, this quartet is so trans- 
portingly beautiful that it should be 
heard in and out of season. 


Bruno Labate, oboist, Anthony 
Gigliotti, clarinetist, David Manches- 
ter, bassoon, and Anthony Miranda, 


Scherman’s soloists. 
Their playing had some _ emphatic 
merits, though Mr. Miranda’s horn 
was not altogether free from slips 
and burblings. The Mendelssohn 
Octet, of course, needs neither glos- 
sary nor defense. It was agreeably 
done by the eight string players, 
headed by the violinist, Fredell Lack, 
though one could have wished for 
rather more spirit and _ polished 
phrasing, not to say brisker tempos— 
particularly in the Scherzo, which lost 
some of its sheen and elfin brio by the 
moderate pace Mr. Scherman adopted. 

Between the two masterworks, both 
Milhaud and Stravinsky played sec- 
ond fiddle. The Stravinsky Suite for 
Small Orchestra is simply an orches- 
trated version of four thumbnail 
trifles, composed in 1917 for piano, 
four hands, as Piéces Faciles. Mil- 
haud’s Cello Concerto dates from 
1934, and was first done in Paris by 
Maurice Maréchal. It is hardly a 
work that need detain us long. The 
first movement, marked Nonchalant, 
is a sort of greasy rhumba, with 
rhythms and little sonorous trimmings 
that would be more at home in the 
night clubs. The slow section, Grave, 
if without particular interest, lives up, 
at least, to its title. The finale is 
a vulgar, blatant affair, about on a 


horn, were Mr. 


level with the street band music in 
Charpentier’s Louise. Mr. Piatigor- 
sky applied his finest efforts to its 
promulgation, despite the fact that 
Milhaud’s cello writing is such that 
a great deal of the solo part, which 
consists to a great extent of vague 
figurations or rhythmic patterns, sel- 
dom attains individuality or inde- 
pendence. H. F. P. 


Munch Conducts 
Paul Dukas Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Charles Munch conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 6 and 7: 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, 
__y 2K PRA ree Bach 
Symphony No. 5, D major 
_ (Reformation) .........Mendelssohn 
Symphony, C major.........se00. Dukas 


It is fitting to listen from time to 
time to Dukas’ now 53-year-old Sym- 
phony, if only to find out how little 
there is in it. The composer has long 
meant to Americans chiefly The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice, which, in its 
aging way, is well enough if you are 
still able to take it. His masterpiece 
remains indisputably the opera, Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleu, to which this reviewer 
listened with undissembled pleasure in 
Paris less than ten years ago, amazed 
at how much finer a thing it actually 
is than it seemed at the Metropolitan 
more than three decades earlier. The 
ballet, La Péri, continues to be danced 
intermittently at the Opéra, but is 
elsewhere a rare and _ seemingly 
negligible experjence. 

The three-movement symphony in 
question, which Mr. Munch evidently 
believes in, and which he conducted 
accordingly, is gaily orchestrated 
emptiness in that cyclical form modish 
in the eighteen-nineties. Its material 
consists chiefly of flotsam and jetsam 
from César Franck and certain of his 
more prominent pupils, such as 
Chausson and D’Indy. Whatever it 
says has been said much better by 
these men. And now it should be 
possible to reinter this shallow, plati- 
tudinous opus once more, and leave 
it undisturbed till some adventurous 
conductor decides it needs another 
public exposure. 

Mendelssohn’s Reformation Sym- 
phony, though plentifully slandered 
(and by none more than the composer 
himself, who would gladly have seen 
the score burned), is, in reality, much 
the stronger work of the two, for all 
its clichés and its surface emotion. 
To one hearer, Mr. Munch took it too 
fast and missed the ceremonial char- 
acter and hieratic gesture of this 
piéce d’occasion. Still, it sounded 
well; and the way the Dresden Amen 
creeps into the severe yet festal tex- 
ture of the first movement is in- 
variably impressive. The one unques- 
tionable masterpiece on the program— 
Bach’s Third Brandenburg Concerto 
—had a somewhat muddy and stodgy 
performance. en A 


Rosenker Plays Bruch Work 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Charles Munch conducting. 
Michael Rosenker, violinist. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 8: 

=e Concerto No. 3, G 


ie No. 5, D major, 


(Reformation) ......... Mendelssohn 
Suite No. 1, from Daphnis et Chloé 
Ravel 


Mr. Munch was in fine fettle for 
this final Saturday concert of his 
current series with the Philharmonic- 
Symphony. He conducted a bracing 
performance of the Bach concerto, so 
healthy that it reminded me of Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s Handel, which al- 
ways has the same inherent vigor and 
happiness of spirit. Mr. Munch has 
a’ particular affinity for eighteenth 
century music, although sometimes he 
becomes overexcited and A pom it a 
little too heavily. On this occasion, 
his Bach was beautifully balanced and 
nobly played. 


Bruch’s fragmentary, sentimental, 


and tedious D minor Concerto sounded 
doubly the worse, after the miraculous 
music of Bach. About the only thing 
to be said of this composition is that 
it is not even as good as the G minor 
Concerto—and that is not saying 
much. Mr. Rosenker was nervous, 
and played sharp in several passages. 
He has been heard to far greater ad- 
vantage in other years and in better 
works. The Reformation Symphony 
is Mendelssohn’s weakest creation on 
a large scale; and the composer him- 
self was not proud of it. Mr. Munch 
went to it with might and main, and 
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injected into the score a vitality that 
made it bearable. The audience, in 
fact, seemed excited by the Victorian 
pomp of the finale. A sumptuous per- 
formance of the Ravel suite made an 
excellent dessert. R.S 


Seymour Lipkin, Soloist 
With Philharmonic 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Charles Munch conducting. Seymour 
Lipkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9: 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3...... Bach 
Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Rae Rachmaninoff 


Symphony No. 5, D major 


(Reformation) ......... Mendelssohn 
Suite No. 1 from Daphnis 
Oe NE  knc neccesravedaecsncda Ravel 


This appearance was part of Mr. 
Lipkin’s reward for winning the 
Rachmaninoff Fund _ contest last 
spring, and constituted a formal New 
York debut for the young Detroit 
pianist-conductor. He showed imme- 
diately the qualities which led to his 
choice: a serious and musicianly ap- 
proach to his task, a flashing technique 
which was so effortlessly brought to 
the service of the music that it seemed 
second nature, and an insight into 
musical content that is mature beyond 
his 21 years. No great profundity is 
demanded by the Rachmaninoff varia- 
tions, but a series of moods, of which 
the most intense are feverishly dia- 
bolical and the most poetic a sort of 
shimmering unreality, call for a wide- 
ly varied equipment of tone color and 
temperament. Mr. Lipkin possesses 


this equipment, as well as a compre- 
hensive artistry which allowed him to 
see the work as a whole and to 
subjugate its kaleidbscopic texture to 
the ideal of entity. Since the tone 
required was more often percussive 
than singing, the lyric aspect of his 
art must await revelation in another 
medium ; but he produced the requisite 
bell-like sounds in the gamut of 
sonorities, so that one was reminded 
of the other work by the same com- 
poser which discourses of bells. 

Mr. Munch gave the soloist a 
virtuoso accompaniment, and also pro- 
vided deep musical satisfaction in his 
playing of the Bach and Mendelssohn, 
repeated from previous programs. The 
Ravel, although it does not generate 
the excitement of its sister suite, the 
more familiar second set of “orches- 
tral fragments,” was interesting to 
hear precisely because it is more rare- 
ly played. It served as a farewell 
piece for Mr. Munch, who was given 
a rousing salute by orchestra and 
audience as he departed for the ey 
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graced by a brilliant performance of 
the Ravel Concerto, under the febrile 
hands of the young French pianist. 
Mr. Francois, whose abandon has 
been a decided factor in previous ap- 
pearances, had this phase of his tem- 
perament very well under control, and 
he played with an absolute mastery of 


keyboard, style and detail. The 
sounds he made were not always 
beautiful, usually verging on the 


brittle and dry, but since the music 
demanded no deeper spiritual ap- 
proach, he gave it its entire just due. 

The new works were fairly re- 
warding. Elsa Barraine, who was 
born in 1910, and studied with Dukas 
and Vidal, has written skillfully and 
imaginatively within conventional 
forms. Somewhat acid coloration 
gave point to a first movement of 
marchlike, dancelike rhythms, which, 
however, seemed to lack a destination, 
and ended quite abruptly. The sec- 
ond movement, a funeral march, em- 
ployed low strings effectively in a 
melody of some beauty. Folkish 
themes, tossed about from section to 
section, formed the basis of the last 
movement, which was masterfully or- 
chestrated. 

Mr. Delvincourt is an older com- 
poser, born in 1888. The present di- 
rector of the Paris Conservatoire, he 
is considered a chief representative of 
the neo-academic school. His rather 
brief piece is so clearly derived from 
the impressionistic flavor of Ravel and 
Debussy as to seem old hat, in spite 
of rhythmic ingenuity, colorful scor- 
ing and zestful impetus. Both 
works were performed with com- 
petence by Mr. Barzin and his young 
people, but one wished for a more 
refined ensemble and a livelier im- 
pulse in the new works. Both might 
have sounded current, if treated with 
accomplished virtuosity. 


Bojanowski Appointed 
To Full-Time Duties 


MILWAUKEE. — Jerzy Bojanowski, 
conductor of the Music Under the 
Stars Orchestra for the last eight 
years, was re-engaged by the county 
park commission for the 1949 season. 
Under his present contract, Mr. Bo- 
janowski will devote his full time to 
the orchestra, this winter as well as 
next summer. In previous years, he 
has combined his work here with other 
conducting engagements. The or- 
chestra will hold twenty rehearsals 
this winter, to be financed under a 


$10,000 appropriation by the park 
commission, and will be permitted to 
give sponsored concerts in other 
cities. 





Buffalo Hears 


Varied Programs 
Philharmonic - Symphony Gives 
Program—Chamber Music and 
Recitals Complete Calender 


BurraLto.—The New York Phil- 
harmonic- -Symphony presented the 
first concert in the series sponsored 
by Mrs. Zorah B. Berry in Kleinhans 
Music Hall. Under Leopold Stokow- 
ski, the orchestra played Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony, Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka Suite, the conductor’s 
transcription of Debussy’s Claire de 
Lune, Dubensky’s Fugue for Thirty- 
four Violins, and the first Buffalo 
performance of Olivier Messiaen’s 
L’Ascension. In the same _ series, 
Helen Traubel, soprano, gave sensi- 
tive interpretations of German lieder 
and Wagnerian excerpts. 

The First Piano Quartet played to 
a sold-out house in a program of 
transcriptions that ranged from Bach 
to Prokofieff. Maryla Jonas, pianist, 
making her first appearance here, 
played Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, 
No. 2, and groups by Schubert and 
Chopin. Other recent recitalists have 
been Igor Gorin, baritone; and Isaac 
Stern, violinist, accompanied by Alex- 
ander Zakin. 

On Nov. 10, the Buffalo Chamber 
Music Society presented the Hun- 
garian Quartet in the first concert of 
its series, in the Mary Seaton Room 
of Kleinhans Music Hall. The pro 
gram consisted of Barték’s Fifth 
Quartet, in its second hearing here; 
Haydn’s D major Quartet, and Schu- 
bert’s D minor Quartet, all of which 
the group played superbly. 

Buffalo’s newest musical organiza- 
tion, the Buffalo Symphonette, is a 
group of eighteen experienced players 
under the direction of Fred Ressel, 
first violist of the Buffalo Symphony. 
The Symphonette presented, in the 
Mary Seaton Room, a program of 
chamber works ranging from Purcell 
to Bloch. Bach’s C: erto for Two 
Violins brought foiward as_ soloists 
Laszlo Hajos and Rivka Mandelkern; 
in Debussy’s Danse Sacrée and Danse 
Profane, for harp and string orches- 
tra, Martha Gomph was soloist; and 
Squire Haskin played the piano part 
in Bloch’s Concerto Grosso. 

On Nov. 15, the Chromatic Club 
of Buffalo celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary with a recital by Rose Bamp- 
ton, a former member of the organi- 
zation. The founder, Mrs. Evelyn 
Choate, and the co-founder, Mrs. 
Alice Perew Williams, received the 
congratulations of the members. This 
club, whose object it is to “promote 
and encourage the understanding, ap- 
preciation, and study of the art of 
music and the development of musical 
talent throughout the community,” has 
made a valuable contribution to Buf- 
falo’s cultural life. 

BERNA BERGHOLTZ 


Choristers Appear 
With Dayton Orchestra 

Dayton, O.— The traditional ap- 
pearance of the Inland Children’s 
Chorus with the Dayton Philharmonic 
at Christmas time was the highlight 
of the orchestra’s third concert, on 
Dec. 16 in Memorial Hall. Paul Katz 
conducted the orchestra. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
nitaries that Mr. Ganz at one point 
tried to simplify his task of introduc- 
ing each individual by asking, “If there 
is anyone here who is not the presi- 
dent of something, will he please stand 
up?” In a passage of warm sentiment, 
Mr. Ganz presented an honorary life 
membership in MTNA, with an em- 
bossed scroll as its token, to James 
Francis Cook, president of the Theo- 
dore Presser Foundation. Mr. Cook 
accepted by reciting a Christmas poem 
of his own composition. The honorary 
membership was the second of two 
that were voted at the December, 1947, 
meeting. The other was awarded at 
that same time to Serge Koussevitzky, 
music director of the Boston Sym- 
phony. In addition to the Chicago 
committee members already named, 
Mr. Ganz also made the audience ac- 
quainted with the other officers of 
MTNA—the secretary, Wilfred C. 
3ain, dean of the Indiana University 
school of music; the treasurer, Oscar 
W. Demmler, of Pittsburgh; and the 
editor of the annual volume of 
MTNA proceedings, Theodore M. 
Finney, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Scott Goldthwaite, a member 
oi the local committee, was presented 
in his role as president of the Music 
Library Association. Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, of Montreat, N. C., a veteran 
life member of the group, and her 
husband, were also asked to stand. 
Mrs. Royden J. Keith, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
was introduced as the first NFMC 
official ever to arrange for an entire 
special train to carry the ladies to 
their convention, which will be held in 
Dallas in February. 

In an address memorable for its in- 
sight and clarity, entitled The Musical 
Associations and the United States 
Military Government, Mr. Clarke out- 
lined the nature, problems, and desig- 
nated authority of the Military Gov- 
ernment in the American zone of Ger- 
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many, and spoke specifically of the 
aims and needs of this government ,in 
reconstituting the musical culture of 
Germany. It is a delicate process, he 
pointed out, to “develop in Germans a 
respect for all that is good in other 
cultures, while maintaining all that is 
good in German culture.” Before we 
can accomplish a full cultural rapport 
with the German people, he indicated, 
we shall have to persuade them that 
the United States is not exclusively a 
“bathtub-and-motor-car culture.” Great 
gains in this direction have been made 
through the introduction of American 
music in German concerts, and through 
tours arranged for such American art- 


ists as Patricia Travers, Tom Scott, 
Yehudi Menuhin, and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick. German standards of per- 


formance are inevitably very low, he 
reported, as a result of the loss of 
capable musicians from a series of 
three causes—prewar emigration, war 
casualties, and the sentencing of col- 
laborationists. Deploring the effects 
of their long “spiritual isolation” upon 
the German people, Mr. Clarke be- 
spoke the co-operation of American 
groups in re-establishing their self- 
respect and their cultural self-suffi- 


ciency. 
In her share of the banquet musical 
program, Miss Antoine, accompanied 


by William Whittaker, 


sang Bache- 
let’s Chere Nuit; 


Duparc’s Chanson 
Triste; the two ‘first- act arias from 
Verdi’s La Traviata; the laughing 
song from Johann Strauss’ Die Fleder- 
maus; Hageman’s Do Not Go, My 
Love; and songs by Paul Sargent, 
Kenneth Walton, and Herbert Kings- 
ley. Mr. Lipkin played the Prelude 
and Fugue in C major, from the sec- 
ond book of Bach’s Well-Tempered 
Clavier; Beethoven’s F major Sonata, 
Op. 10, No. 2; four of Rachmaninoff’s 
Etudes-Tableaux, Debussy’s Feuilles 
Mortes; and Prokofieff’s Third So- 
nata. 


HROUGHOUT the week’s dis- 

cussions, the role of music in hu- 
manistic education was brought forward 
for frequent consideration. On Dec. 
29, the opening day of the full-scale 
MTNA convention (NASM began its 
meetings two days earlier than most 
of the other groups), Thomas W. 
Williams of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill., addressed a joint NASM-MTNA- 
MLA audience on General Education 


and Its Infiuence on the Music Cur- 
ricula. Later in the same day, in a 
joint session with the musicologists, 
MTNA _ members’ heard Carleton 
Sprague Smith, curator of the music 
collection in the New York Public 
Library, deal with the topic, Music 


Around the World, with the aid of an 
assistant, Jan La Rue. 

On Dec. 31, two section-meetings of 
the group concerned with Music in 
Liberal Arts Colleges were devoted to 
discussions of the proper place of mu- 
sic in the larger aspect of general edu- 
cation. On these occasions the speak- 
ers were Archibald T. Davison, pro- 
fessor of choral music at Harvard 
University ; John S. Burchard, director 
of humanities at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Frederick 
Sternfeld, of Dartmouth College; Ar- 
lan Coolidge, of Brown University ; 
Ruth Douglass, of Mount Holyoke 
College; and Henry Woodward, of 
Carleton College. Roy D. Welch, ot 
Princeton University, presided at both 
discussions. 

A similar concern was manifested 
for contemporary music, though in 
this field, with two exceptions, musical 
performances took the place of speeches 
and discussions. One meeting was 
given over to Latin-American music, 
with Henry Cowell as _ chairman. 
Charles Seeger, of the Pan-American 
Union, spoke on Primitive and Folk 
Music of the Andes. Music by Latin- 
American composers now living in the 


United States was illustrated by pho- 
nograph records of three works—Mu- 
sica do Camera, by Edino Krieger, of 
Brazil; Sonatina, by Riccardo Cor- 
dero, of Panama; and Symphonic 
Poem, by Rene Amengual, of Chile. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Cowell, 
a panel discussion followed, in which 
many phases of Latin-American mu- 
sical culture were clarified by Mr. 
Cordero, Mr. Amengual, Carlos Ray- 
gada, Mr. Seeger, and Carleton 
Sprague Smith. 

In a second meeting devoted to con- 
temporary music, the Accordion 
Teachers Guild gave evidence of a de- 
sire to come abreast of the times, in a 
discussion devoted to The Accordion 
and the Modern American Composer. 
First performances were given of Roy 
Harris’ Streets of Laredo; John Beck- 
er’s Primitive Dance; Henry Cowell’s 
Perpetual Motion, and Vincent Gera- 
cis Rondo. The discussion was led 
by Andy Rizzo, president of the Mid- 
western Accordion Association. 

The Northwestern University String 
Quartet, in the first of the two musi- 
cal programs devoted largely to new 
music, played Anthony Donato’s Sec- 
ond String Quartet, and balanced the 
ledger with Dvorak’s E flat major 
Quartet, Op. 51. A student orchestra 
from the university, with the aid of 


John Toms, tenor, and Colleen Cos- 
grove, French horn, performed Benja- 
min Britten’s Serenade for Tenor 


Voice, French Horn, and String Or- 
chestra, in the same program. In a 
later concert, the Walden String 
Quartet, of the University of Illinois, 
played Normand Lockwood's Third 
Quartet, Wallingford Riegger’s First 
Quartet, and Robert Palmer’s Piano 
Quartet, with Evelyn Garvey as pianist. 


LD music, as well as new, figured 

in the sectional meetings and con- 
certs. One MTNA meeting, in addi- 
tion to the specialized deliberations of 
the Musicological Society, was devoted 
to a historical subject, with Glen Hay- 
don, of the University of North Caro- 
lina presiding. William Newman, a 
Chapel Hill colleague of Mr. Hay- 
don’s, read a paper on The Keyboard 
Music of the Sons of J. S. Bach, and 
also played sonatas by three famous 
sons—Wilhelm Friedemann, Carl Phil- 
ipp Emanuel, and Johann Christian. 


A panel discussion enlisted the schol- 
arly talents of Leland Coon, chairman 
of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Karl Eschman, 
of Denison University; Carl Parrish, 
of the Westminster Choir College; 
and Gordon Sutherland, of Miami 
University. Music of almost the same 


period was also presented in a “mu- 
sical interlude” between sessions on 
the morning of Dec. 31, in which a 


Haydn flute trio and the Mozart D 
major Flute Quartet were played by 
Peggy Hardin, flutist; Victor Char- 
bulak, violinist ; Donald Evans, violist; 
and Alice Lawrence, cellist. 


FORUM on musical theory spread 
Ziacross the two final afternoons 
of the conference. Frank B. Cookson, 
of Northwestern University, served as 
chairman on both days, guiding a 
discussion of “the challenge and ap 
plication of contemporary educational 
philosophies and techniques from the 
viewnoints of the educator, the 
historian,’ the 
ministrator.” 
carried on by 
University of 


“case- 
composer and the ad- 
A panel discussion was 
Paul Grover, ot the 
Dubuque; Charles 
Leonhard, of Columbia University; 
Paul Oberg, chairman of the musi 
department of the University of Min 
nesota; and David Van Vactor, of the 
University of Tennessee. 

Naturally, the methodology and 
aims of teaching occupied a place of 
focal throughout the 


interest conter 
ence. In a joint session ww MTNA, 
NASM, ASTA, and ML James 


Nickerson, of the a of Kan- 
sas, set forth the potentialities of new 
instructional methods in a paper on 
Audio-Visual Aids to the Teaching of 


Music. This subject was pursued fur- 
ther in a_ sectional meeting, over 
which Frederick W. Sternfeld, of 
Dartmouth College, presided. Ex- 
cerpts from Virgil Thomson’s score 
for the film, Louisiana Story, re- 
corded by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, were played; and Mr. Sternfeld 
made explanatory remarks, as a part 
of his report of the College Com- 


mittee on Film Music. Another partici 


pant was Kurtz Myers, of the Detroit 
Free Libr: ary, who spoke on phono 
graph recordings 

Sessions of a general pedagogical 


(Continued on page 38) 
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MTNA Holds Annual Meeting in Chicago 


(Continued from page 37) 
nature dealt with psychology and with 
the field of school music. Partici- 
pants in the psychology meeting were 
E. Thayer Gaston, of the University 
of Kansas; M. Emmet Wilson, of 
Ohio State University, whose topic 
was Factors Limiting the Apprecia- 
tion of Music; and John H. Mueller 
and Kate Hevner Mueller, both of 
Indiana University, who brought for- 
ward a study of The Socio-Psycho- 
logical Nature of Musical Taste. In 
the school music section, Helen Hos- 
mer, of State Teachers College, 
Potsdam, N. Y., was chairman. Con- 
tributions were made toward the as- 
sessment of current public-school 
teaching methods and objectives by 
Sadie Rafferty, of Evanston, IIl.; 
William Larsen, of the Eastman 
School of Music; Arthur Redner, of 
State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
N. Y.; Wilfred C. Bain, of Indiana 
University; George Howerton, of 
Northwestern University; Rose Ma- 
rie Grentzer and Norman Lloyd, both 
of the Juilliard School of Music; 
Russell Morgan, of Cleveland; and 
Elie Siegmeister, of New York City. 
Much interest was evoked by the 
Juilliard School’s new non-compart- 
mentalized teaching of musical 
theory. 


HE separate instrumental and 

vocal fields were covered in sec- 
tion discussions, and often in joint 
meetings between affiliated groups. 
With the co-operation of the NATS, 
E. Clifford Toren, of North Park 
College, Chicago, presided over a 
voice forum, in which papers were 
read by Herbert Gould, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, on Phonation ; 
Allen Lindequist, of Pasadena, Cal., 
on Security in Singing; and Arthur 
Gerry, of New York City, on Path- 
way of Vocal Pedagogy. In a sec- 
ond voice forum, Melvin H. Geist, of 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore., 
investigated The Relationship of Mu- 
sicianship to Vocal Technique ; Sonia 
Sharnova, Chicago contralto and voice 
teacher, spoke on Breath Control, 
Foundation of Singing and Acting 
Technique; and Kenneth Westerman, 
of Ann Arbor, discussed Resonation. 

String teachers in MTNA shared 
in a forum with ASTA, on the press- 
ing subject, The Importance of Our 
High School String Program. Eliza- 
beth Green, of the University of 
Michigan, presided. Emanuel Wish- 
now, of the University of Nebraska, 
discussed The Renaissance of String 
Playing; and Louis Potter, of the 
University of Illinois spoke on an 
equally optimistic topic, The Strings 
Return. Under Miss Green’s super- 
vision, seven experts took part in a 
panel discussion: Walter Haderer, 
of the University of Oklahoma; 
John Lewis, of Texas State College 
for Women; Frank Noyes, conduc- 
tor of the Des Moines Symphony ; 
Raymond Stuhl, of the University of 
Kansas; William P. Swettman, of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind.; Ben Vanderverde, of Simpson 
College, Indianola, Iowa; and Sylvan 
D. Ward, of the Chicago Musical 
College. 

Piano teachers attended two forums 
directed by Wiktor Labunski, of the 
Conservatory of Music of Kansas 
City. Technical Problems of Piano 
Playing were discussed by William 
Meldrum, of William Woods Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo.; Rudolph Ganz, 
president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, spoke on The Printed Page; 
Warren D. Allen, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, dealt with Bach’s Teaching 
Pieces as Studies in Interpretation; 
and Mr. Labunski presented an Ad- 
venture in Two-Piano Arranging, 
with. musical illustrations by Jeanne 
and Joanne Nettleton, of Topeka, 
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Rudolph Ganz, who served as toast- 
master at the annual banquet of MTNA 


Kan. Other subjects of interest to 
piano teachers were discussed in the 
Council of State and Local Presi- 
dents: Piano Technic, Its Applica- 
tion to All Levels of Instruction, by 
Rose Raymond, president of the Asso- 
ciated Music Teachers League, New 
York; and Class Piano Work for the 
Private Teacher, by Mrs. Esther 
Rennick, president of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The fields of organ and choral 
music were untouched until the final 
afternoon, when Rowland W. Dun- 
ham, of the University of Colorado, 
took charge of a meeting in which 
he himself spoke on Choral Falla- 
cies; William Barnes, of Evanston, 
Ill., grappled with the question, Elec- 
tronic Organs—Are They the An- 
swer to the Church’s Prayer?; and 
Frank Van Dusen, of Chicago, dis- 
cussed The Organ and Its Literature 
in the Church. 

The wider aspects of music in the 
community challenged attention in a 
period devoted to Musical Therapy, 
under the chairmanship of Roy Un- 
derwood, of Michigan State College. 
E. Thayer Gaston, of the University 
of Kansas, presented A Review of 
Pertinent Research in the Last Five 
Years; and Dr. A. Flagler Fultz, of 
Boston, dealt with The Organization 
of Functional Music in the Treatment 
of Orthopedic, Medical, and Psychi- 
atric Patients. Community music in 
its more general phases was taken un- 
der consideration in a section of which 
Siebolt H. Frieswik, of the Griffith 
Musical Foundation, Newark, N. J., 
was chairman. The question, What 
Can Music Do To Build a Better 
Community?, was answered by Ken 
Carrington, ’ of the Chicago Park 
District, and Ada Honderick, state 
chairman and vice-president of the 
northern region-+of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. A brief pro- 
gram of choral music was sung by 
the Chicago Camillae, under the di- 
rection of Marie Drier. 


EHIND the work of any such 

large organization as MTNA, or 
of smaller local and regional groups, 
there is always the activity of those 
concerned with administration. For 
the benefit of this group, meetings 
were devoted to various administra- 
tive problems and goals by the Coun- 
cil of State and Local Presidents. 
Among past and present Music 
Teachers Association officers partici- 
pating in this extensive schedule were 
Caroline Irons, of Oakland, Cal.; 
Mrs. Nelson T. Thorson, of Omaha: 


Goldie R.. Taylor, of Cincinnati; Mrs. 
Dixie Yost, of Phoenix; Marguerite 
H. O'Leary, of Glendale, Cal.; Tol- 
bert MacRae, of Iowa State College, 
Ames; Bernard W. Regier, of Bel- 
lingham, Wash.; Edith hg: Rob- 
bins, of Lincoln, Neb.; F. A. Diefen- 
thaler, of Milwaukee ; Aa Ryan, of 
Chicago; Margaret Haas, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Robert D. W. Adams, 
of the University of Kansas City; 
Alice Clement, of Beaverton, Ore.; 
Helena Zurstadt, of Baltimore; Mrs. 
F. B. Saunders, of Dallas; Oscar W. 
Demmler, of Pittsburgh ; Mrs. Caro- 
line Beeson Fry, of White Plains, 
N. Y.; and Theodore F. Norman, of 
the University of Washington. 

The National Association for Op- 
era, the youngest organization repre- 
sented in the week’s meetings, held 
a morning discussion of the problems 
and aims of opera production by ama- 
teur and smaller professional groups. 
Errol K. Peters, of Allentown, 
Penna., 1948 president of NAO, and 
Vernon Hammond, director of the 
American Opera Company in Phila- 
delphia, and secretary of NAO, played 
prominent roles in the discussion. 
Mr. Peters introduced the 1949 presi- 
dent, John D. Anello, of Milwaukee, 
who told of the National Opera Fes- 
tival held in Milwaukee last July, un- 
der the auspices of the Wisconsin 
State Centennial Committee of Mil- 
waukee County, and of his hope that 
Milwaukee will again underwrite a 
similar festival in the summer of 1949. 


HE National Association oi 

Schools of Music, whose chief con- 
cern is the setting of uniform stand- 
ards‘ for the accrediting of profes- 
sional music schools, followed a 
schedule which did not completely 
coincide with the rest of the week’s 
program, beginning on Monday, Dec. 
27, and coming to a close—except for 
the Thursday evening banquet—on 
Wednesday, Dec. 29, the day on which 
the other groups first began to get 
down to business. Donald M. Swarth- 
out, of the University of Kansas, 
president of the NASM, was a key 
figure in the three-day series of lec- 
tures and discussions, which dealt 
chiefly with curricular issues, prob- 
lems of social security, and other 
vocational interests of the members. 
Among the prominent participants 
who did not figure elsewhere in the 
week’s calendar were James’ T. 
Quarles, of the University of New 
Mexico; Allen I. McHose, of the 
Eastman School of Music; Burnet C. 
Tuthill, of the Memphis College of 
Music; Fred Smith, of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music; Earl V. 
Moore, of the University of Michi- 
gan; Frank B. Jordan, of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa; Howard 
Hanson, of the Eastman School of 
Music; and Dorsey Whittington, of 
the Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music. A program of music for 
woodwind and brass instruments was 
presented by the Gamble Hinged 
Music Company. The works—all pre- 
sented for the first time anywhere— 
were Robert Sanders’ Sonata for 
Trombone and Piano, Vittorio Gian- 
nini’s Concerto for Trumpet, and 
Quincy Porter’s Sonata for French 
Horn and Piano. 





HE learned conclaves of the 

American Musicological Society 
and .the American Library Associa- 
tion are treated in other columns of 
this issue. Most of the activities of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the MTNA program. 
The organization enjoyed its own 
banquet, however, on Dec. 28, with 
Rudolph Ganz and Raymond Kendall 
as guests of honor; it also held voice 


clinics under the chairmanship of Ray 
Crittenden of Los Angeles, with a 
panel jury consisting of Helen Hos- 
mer, Of Potsdam, N. Y.; Harold 
Stark, of Iowa City; and William 
Wheeler, of Cleveland. In a later 
meeting addresses were delivered by 
Leon Carson, Richard De Young, 
Homer G. Mowe, and Walter Allen 
Stults. The Chicago Singing Teach- 
ers Guild played the role of host in 
social occasions. 

The American String Teachers As- 
sociation, of which Duane H. Has- 
kell is president, also held meetings 
of its own to which MTNA members 
were not invited. These were for the 
most part business meetings. On the 
closing day, Jan. 1, however, a forum 
was presented, with Gaylord Yost, of 
Pittsburgh, as chairman, on the trou- 
blesome subject of String Intonation. 
Papers were read by Ottokar Cadek, 
of the University of Alabama, and 
Allen I. McHose, of the Eastman 
School of Music. The panel mem- 
bers were John Casale, of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga; George W. 
Dickieson, of the University of North 

Carolina; Markwood Holmes, oi 
Kansas State Teachers College; 
Winifred Merrill, of Indiana Uni- 
versity; Romeo Tata, of Michigan 
State College, and Imre Waldbauer, 
of the University of Iowa. 

An array of exhibit booths and 
tables was placed near the entrance 
to the grand ballroom. Here those 
attending the meetings could browse 
among the offerings of publishers of 
music, books, and teaching materials, 
read literature and make _ inquiries 
about music schools in Chicago, and 
obtain sample copies of various peri- 
odicals. The MusicaL AMERICA ex- 
hibit was maintained under the su- 
pervision of Paula Zwane, Chicago 
business representative of this maga- 
zine, who was also active as a mem- 
ber of the hospitality committee. 


T IS difficult to imagine, in retro- 

spect, how this congested week’s 
schedule left room for purely social 
events ; but it did, although the num- 
ber of these occasions, apart from 
the banquet, was limited to three or 
four. And those whose luncheon and 
dinner hours were not taken up by 
special-interest gatherings found am- 
ple opportunity to renew old friend- 
ships and make new ones at mealtime. 
Perhaps the best sign of the internal 
health of the MTNA was the genuine, 
unforced camaraderie which was con- 
stantly evident. 

Two special musical programs were 
given at a distance from the Stevens 
Hotel. On Wednesday, Dec. 29, the 
Chicago Symphony invited the visi- 
tors to attend its weekly broadcast 
from the Eighth Street Theater. So 
many MTNA members wished to 
hear Fritz Busch conduct Schumann's 
First Symphony and the Rudolph 
Ganz Piano Concerto (played by a 
soloist from the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege) that the program was repeated 
for the overflow audience after the 
broadcast was over. The music was 
received with mixed emotions by the 
visitors, however, for a number of 
them expressed disappointment at the 
ragged playing of an ensemble they 
had supposed to be one of the coun- 
try’s finest. On Jan. 1, after the last 
meeting, Frederick Marriott played 
an evening organ recital in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Chapel. 

A symptom of the vitality of 
MTNA is the augmented schedule of 
national meetings for the next two- 
year period, in the course of which 
three, instead of two, conventions will 
be held. There will be a meeting in 
San Francisco in August; another in 
Cleveland in February, 1950; and a 
third in Washington during Christ- 
mas week of 1950. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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The sossibility that the duo-piano team of Appleton and Field may expand into 
a tio is suggested by the interest in their rehearsing, and in his own piano 
disp':yed by Miss Appleton's three-months-old son, David Appleton Bressler 


William Primrose, violist, and José Echaniz, conductor of 
the Grand Rapids Symphony, during the intermission of a 
recent concert at which Mr. Primrose appeared as soloist 


Edit, Schiller and Harry Farbman were shown around by Ernest Johnson, manager 
of te Toronto Philharmonic prom concerts, when they appeared with the orches- 
tra there — Mr. Farbman as guest conductor and Miss Schiller as piano soloist 


Associated Pre 
Frank LaForge makes a wish while Lily Pons helps him hold 
his birthday cake at a party in Atlanta, where Miss Pons 
gave a recital recently with Mr. LaForge as her accompanist 


Giuseppe di Stefano, Metropolitan Opera tenor, is given a lecture demonstration 
in the domestic art of spaghetti making by his mother, as he relaxes between 
assignments at the opera house by helping her with odd jobs around the home 


Ben Greenhaus 
Pierrette Alarie discusses with Frieda Hempel the problems 
that arise in a singer's career, as they meet at a party 
given in henor of champion ice-skater Barbara Ann Scott 
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Orchestra: 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, London 


Conducfors: 
ERNEST ANSERMET 


L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Geneva 


( N.B.C. Symphony (re-engagement) 
Guest Conductor in | Philadelphia Orchestra (in Philadelphia and New York) 
; Boston Symphony Orchestra 
U.S.A. in 1948-49: | Cleveland Orchestra 


| Dallas Symphony (re-engagement} 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART. 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, London 


STANLEY CHAPPLE 


St. Louis Little Symphony 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Pianist-Composer: 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 


Instrumentalists: 
ELLEN BALLON, Pianist 
BETTY BEECHAM, Pianist 
FRANCES MAGNES, JViolinis: 
JASCHA VEISSI, Violisz 


Personal Representative for: 
ANTAL DORATI, Conductor—Dallas Symphony Orchestra—1948-49 


Minneapolis Symphony—1 949-50 





ANGLO-AMERICAN CONCERT ARTISTS, INC. MANAGER: ANDREW SCHULHOF 
Headquarters in Great Britain and on the Continent 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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